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*  *  *  *  *  INTRODUCTION  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 


£11  J.iuI:o£  Field  Service  f : e  m  1 1 1  1 :  n e  i  :  r  LL1  j_ui!_c£  L!£_£lLii_l,LE£.  as 
it  is  presently  called!*  1 1  the  capstone  ct  Army  doctrinal 
literature  The  material1"  it  contains  theoretically 
represents  a  consensus  h  v  t  n  c  s  e  w  i  t  n  i  n  the  Army  as  t  :  v:h  ■  t  is 
the  best  course  ct  action  in  a  given  generalized  situation  Due 
to  its  i unction  as  approved  official  thought,  it  determines  much 
ct  the  course  of  instruction  followed  at  the  various  branch 
schools  and  can  have  an  enormous  effect  on  what  weapons  systems 
are  procured  As  a  result,  it  is  the  manual  from  which  all 
other  Army  field  manuals  flow  and  so  assumes  an  importance  above 
that  of  all  the  others 


This  study  will  trace  the  development  of  £tl  100-5  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II  until  the  end  of  17  76.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  identify  those  factors  within  and  external  to  the  Army  which 
contributed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  material  in  the  field  manual 
•FM)  The  following  items  are  those  which  were  used  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  the  study  of  each  manual  and  will  be  addressed  in 
subsequent  chapters: 


1j  stated  purpose  of  each  manual. 

I  >  r c 1 e  of  the  Army , 
i  >  offensive  tactical  tnecry, 

4  )  defensive  tactical  theory, 

5;  treatment  of  non-convent ion3l  warfare  t  partisan, 
guerilla,  insurgent,  and  ethers  of  this  nature), 
b !  importance  of  leadership  and  the  commander. 

7;  treatment  of  special  weapons  (chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  *  , 

6 )  retrograde  movements,  and 

7  <  special  operations  (those  considered  to  be  out  of  the 
ordinary  -  such  as  mountain  warfare). 
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Many  of  the  assertions  mads  nere  concerning  the  editions  Detween 
1  •?  4  9  and  1966  are  based  primarily  cn  secondary  sources  and 
generalized  assumptions  As  of  this  d3te  no  developmental  or 
historical  files  have  been  found  concerning  any  edition  cf  the 
field  manual  prior  to  the  one  produced  in  1962  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  uncover  the  names  of  anyone  connected  to  the  writing  of 
the  manuals  prior  to  1976  Fortunately,  there  are  numerous 
military  personnel  (both  active  and  retired)  who  are  available 
with  information  on  how  the  1976  and  1962  editions  were  hammered 
out  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  lock  at  Appendix  B  for  a 
listing  of  those  sources  and  persons  consulted. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Hereafter  referred  to  as  lij  1 0 0 - 5  with  the  edition  number 
in  parenthesis  if  applicable  tie  100-5  (1949)3. 

z  Doctrine  can  be  broadly  defined  as  a  consensus  between  Army 
officers  as  to  what  courses  of  action  are  best  in  any  given 
situation  It  defines  terms  and  provides  concepts  that  enable 
the  multiple  arms  of  the  services  to  act  in  concert  on  the 
battlefield  Field  manuals  provide  the  basic  concepts  of 
tactical  doc  rine  and  form  the  basis  for  what  is  taught  in  the 
Army  school  system  These  concepts  are  not  to  be  followed 
blindly  nor  are  they  meant  to  be  restrictive  and  all  inclusive 
Room  for  interpretation  and  flexibility  is  purposely  built  in  to 
doctrinal  statements 

3 

The  Principles  of  War  will  not  be  covered  here  These 
represent  what  the  Army  considers  to  be  fundamental  truths 
underlying  the  conduct  of  war  Although  they  are  considered  to 
be  immutable,  most  versions  of  the  FM  have  stressed  that  blind 
acceptance  and  adherence  to  them  is  a  precursor  to  failure  A 
good  book  on  their  development  is  John  Alger's  Ques  t  f  or 
Victory  ^W'est  Port,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1982  ).  I  uncovered 
no  material  that  added  to  what  Alger  discussed  and  so  decided 
not  to  include  their  development  here. 
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*****  POST  WORLD  WAR  II  *  ♦  +  *  * 

The  1949  edition  of  EM  100-5  was  produced  in  the  years 
immediately  following  World  War  II.  To  place  this  FM  in 
perspective  as  a  starting  point  for  the  study  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  the  post  war  environment  in  which  it  was  formed. 
Following  this  the  key  elements  in  the  1949  edition  will  be 
discussed 

Demobilisation  following  world  War  II  was  rapid  and  by  1950 
Active  Army  strength  was  around  600.000  men  in  ten  understrength 
divisions.  The  National  Guard  had  been  reestablished  and  with 
the  Army  Reserve  was  to  provide  a  reserve  force  of  some  50 
combat  divisions  which  were  to  be  fully  prepared  for  war  only 
within  one  year  after  a  general  mobilization  was  ordered.1 
Most  government  officials  viewed  this  arrangement  as 
satisfactory  to  meet  US  commitments  and  as  late  as  1950  felt 
that  "our  defenses  were  in  grand  shape.  .  .  Land!  .  .  are  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Nevertheless,  the  Army  continued  to  review  its  experience  in 
World  War  II  ground  comb  a  t  through  a  series  of  conferences  in  an 
effort  to  improve  its  tactics,  organization,  and  doctrine.  The 
majority  of  these  conferences  decided  that  ground  combat  would 
continue  to  be  non-atomic  ^  The  most  important  lesson  gleaned 
from  these  studies  was  that  of  the  dominance  of  the 
tank-infantry  team  Their  performance  in  combat  in  Europe  had 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  restructuring  of  the  division  to 
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effectively  integrate  new  tecnnology  ^specifically  the  radio  3nd 
tracked  vehicle;  The  boards  felt  that  the  divisions  should  no 
longer  remain  pure  armor  or  lntmtry  but  should  become  a 
mixture  of  all  arms  1  Even  with  these  internal  evaluations 
few  other  changes  from  wWII  techniques  were  proposed  The  Army 
therefore  proceeded  with  its  reorganization  "less  as  an  attempt 
to  meet  new  kinds  of  international  perils  than  as  a  conventional 
postwar  effort  to  assimilate  the  lessons  of  the  war  just 
ended  "  Doctrine  developed  by  1949  remained  essentially  that 
of  World  ‘War  11° 

Factors  external  to  the  Army  also  contributed  to  freezing  the 
attention  of  the  ground  forces  onto  past  tactics.  In  1947 
Congress  approved  the  National  Security  Act  which  had  been 
designed  to  unify  the  various  services  and  provide  more 
effective  control  and  coordination  of  their  activities.  The  Air 
Force  was  split  from  the  Army  and  received  the  majority  of  its 
personnel,  equipment,  and  basing  from  Army  resources.7  In 
theory,  all  branches  were  to  be  coequal  under  the  Department  of 
Defense  iDcDJ.  Tc  the  majority  of  Americans  however,  the  atomic 
bomb  coupled  with  the  Air  Force  appeared  to  be  the  perfect 
response  for  future  aggression.0  Few  people  at  this  point  in 
time  could  foresee  a  thrust  by  the  Russians  on  any  scale  other 
than  that  of  another  world  war.  Thus  by  1949,  American  reliance 
on  the  air  power-nuclear  weapons  combination  was  almost  total 

9 

and  the  Air  Fcrce  was  riding  high  on  a  surge  of  popularity. 

The  Army  was  concurrently  forced  into  3  secondary  role  10  Air 
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Force  monopoly  of  the  delivery  means  for  nuclear  weapons  made 
the  Army's  potential  contribution  seem  far  less  than  in  the  past 
"and  questions  concerning  its  tactical  doctrine  also  seemed  less 
important."**  Even  when  the  Army  tried  to  expand  its 
potential  through  efforts  to  integrate  new  technology  they  were 
stymied  by  those  who  believed  fully  in  the  Air  Force's  "Big 
Bombers  "  An  example  is  post  war  Army  studies  with  the 
helicopter.  GEN  James  Gavin  had  been  appointed  as  head  of  the 
Army's  Airborne  Panel  in  1948  and  was  charged  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  structure  and  doctrine  of  airborne  troops. 
Although  the  helicopter  appeared  to  have  promise,  the  Army  was 
not  allowed  to  procure  them  on  a  large  scale  When  Gavin  asked 
for  funds  he  was  told  by  the  Director  of  Requirements  of  the  Air 
Force  that, 

I  will  determine  what  is  needed  and  what  is 
not  The  helicopter  is  aerodynami ca 1 1 y 
unsound.  .  .  No  matter  what  the^rmy  says,  I 
know  that  it  does  not  need  any. 

Later  advances  were  made  by  the  Marine  Corps  who  furthered 

development  of  helicopters  due  to  their  potential  in  amphibious 

landings  Yet  by  the  Korean  War,  helicopters  were  still  fragile 

due  to  limited  research  funding  and  were  relegated  to  limited 

1  3 

use  in  service  support  units 

Eventually,  even  the  Army  began  to  believe  in  its  own 

uselessness  for  so  "pervasive  was  this  attitude  Cof  nuclear  war 

as  the  only  possibility]  that  the  Army  itself  appears  to  have 

suffered  increasingly  under  a  sense  of  its  own  irrelevance,  with 

1 4 

consequent  damage  to  energy  and  efficiency  "  Nuclear 
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fission  had  thus  become  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
military  planners  during  the  postwar  years  So  great  was  it  in 
fact  “that  military  thinking  seemed,  at  the  outset,  to  be 
paralyzed  by  its  magnitude."1^ 

The  domestic  political  situation  also  acted  to  the  detriment  of 

the  Army  after  World  War  II.  A  postwar  Republican  Congress  was 

determined  to  limit  taxes  and  so  increase  their  chances  of 

capturing  the  White  House  in  1948.  Truman,  however,  was 

determined  not  to  spend  more  than  what  was  taken  in  as  revenue 

so  the  defense  budget  was  decreased  from  *14  4  billion  in  1946 

to  *11  billion  in  1949. ^  Overall  active  Army  strength 

receded  while  the  majority  of  the  funds  went  to  the  Air  Force 

The  result  was  predictable,  “  development  of  nonatoraic  weapons 

had  lagged,  and  procurement  ..  lagged  still  more,  so  the 

1  7 

weapons  of  the  Army  remained  those  of  World  War  II. 

It  is  to  a  discussion  of  how  these  tactics  and  doctrine  are 

presented  in  I£1  1 0 0 - 5  <  1  949)  that  we  now  turn.  The  self 

proclaimed  purpose  of  the  FM  was  to  "constitute  the  basis  of 

instruction  of  all  arms  and  services"  as  it  contained  "the 

doctrines  of  leading  troops  in  combat  and  the  tactics  of  the 
18 

combined  arms  "  The  role  of  the  Army  was  only  briefly 

addressed  and  limited  the  Army  to  the  fielding  of  combat  units 

and  preparing  for  and  executing  operations  under  the  plans  of 

1  9 

the  Department  of  the  Army  Although  the  manual  did  not 

mention  the  DoD  the  need  for  close  inter-branch  cooperation  as 
learned  in  World  War  II  was  stressed: 
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Modern  warfare  demands  close  coordination  of 
the  tactics  and  techniques  and  careful 
evaluation  of  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  A  salient  function  of  command  is  the 
development,  in  the  forces  employed  on  a 
given  ta^jc,  the  teamwork  essential  to 
success 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  offensive  throughout 

the  manual  The  object  of  all  offensive  actions  was  to  have 

been  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  and  their  will  to 

tight  This  destruction  was  held  to  be  the  primary  purpose  for 

?  i 

all  military  operations  ~  Although  the  FM  perceived  that 
elimination  of  the  enemy  might  be  gained  by  maneuver  alone  he 
authorise  stressed  that  ordinarily  it  must  be  attained  t'  ugh 

■5  » 

close  combat  L ~  Four  forms  of  offensive  action  were 
recognized,  the  envelopment,  turning  movement,  double 
envelopment,  and  penetration/"1 

Defensive  operations  played  only  a  secondary  role  with  their 

general  goal  being  “to  gain  time  pending  the  development  of  more 

favorable  conditions  for  undertaking  the  offensive,  or  to 

economize  forces  on  one  front  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 

2  4 

superior  forces  for  a  decisive  action  elsewhere."  Only  one 
type  of  defense  is  specified,  that  of  position  defense  This 
was  to  be  built  around  a  series  of  tactical  localities  organized 
for  all  around  defense  whose  retention  would  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  main  battle  position25  A  security  screen 
was  to  be  maintained  in  front  of  the  main  line  of  resistance 
(MLR)  and  was  composed  of  three  layers-  general  outposts  (GOP), 
combat  outposts  'COP,',  and  unit  outposts  (uP).  GOPs  ,  COPs,  and 
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uPs  were  to  be  manned  by  elero-ents  irom  Corps  i  or  Division*, 
Regiment,  and  Battalion  ter  Company*  elements  respectively  The 
role  of  this  screen  was  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  location 
ct  the  MLR  and  delay  the  enemy  advance  while  providing 
intelligence  for  use  by  the  forces  on  the  MLR  ^ b 

The  position  defense  was  to  be  conducted  along  mobile  lines 
however  since  it  was  felt  that  forces  were  usually  unable  to 
hold  a  position  by  resistance  in  place  alone  Mobility  was  to 
be  achieved  by  the  use  of  aggressive  air  and  greund 

reconnaissance  forces,  strong  covering  forces,  and  reserves 

2  7 

capable  ct  rapid  movement  This  may  seem  to  be 

contradictory  However  one  must  realise  that  at  lower  levels 
(Regiment  on  down'  a  position  defense  was  tc  be  used  while  the 

mobile  aspects  were  to  be  supplied  at  Regimental  levels  and 

2 1! 

above 

What  would  be  loosely  classified  today  as  guerilla  or 

unconventional  warfare  was  categorized  by  the  Army  as  a  special 

operation  and  titled  partisan  warfare  Primary  emphasis  is 

placed  on  the  use  of  partisans  and  the  integration  of  them  into 

operations  with  regular  forces  The  language  used  indicates 

that  the  focus  is  on  such  pre-war  experiences  as  the  tribal  wars 

in  the  Philippines  or  operations  such  as  those  conducted  by 

2  0 

pro-Allied  forces  against  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II 

Leadership  and  the  exercise  of  command  both  receive  treatment  in 
separate  chapters  and  the  rcle  of  the  commander  and  his 
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responsibilities  are  stressed  throughout  the  manual  The 
importance  of  the  morale  factor  in  war  is  only  indirectly 
recognized  Man  is  hailed  as  “the  fundamental  instrument  in  war 
.  .  .  "  and  if  “inculcated  with  a  proper  ...  of  mutual  obligation 
to  this]  comrades  in  the  group,  can  dominate  the 

demoralizing  influences  of  tattle  far  better  than  those  imbued 
only  with  tear  of  punishment  or  disgrace"'3^  Leaders  are 
enjoined  to  accept  responsibility  and  act  on  their  even 
initiative,  being  reminded  that  "inaction  and  neglect  of 
opportunities  will  'warrant  more  severe  censure  than  an  error  of 
judgement  in  the  action  taken. 

The  role  of  special  weapons  (nuclear,  biological,  chemical)  is 
discussed  only  briefly  in  the  manual.  Nowhere  is  there  mention 
of  strategic  nuclear  bombing  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
tactically.  Radiological  weapons  were  briefly  addressed  in  the 
chapter  on  security  measures  and  the  discussion  stressed  the 
need  for  dispersion,  marking  of  contaminated  areas,  and  other 
passive  measures. Chemical  weapons  receive  the  most 
attention  but  are  not  treated  in  a  detailed  manner. 

Retrograde  moves  were  defined  as  anv  movement  of  the  command 

away  from  the  enemy  They  were  classified  into  three  types;  a 

withdrawal,  a  retirement  (seeking  to  refuse  decisive  combat  by 

moving  3way  from  the  enemy;,  and  a  delaying  action.  The 

delaying  action  was  treated  in  the  chapter  on  defense  since  it 

3  3 


so  frequently  involved  defensive  tactics. 
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The  chapter  on  special  operations  offered  general  planning 

considerations  involved  in  those  maneuvers  the  Army  believed 

required  unique  procedures  and  specialized  training.  Each  is 

briefly  covered  as  a  separate  topic  and  are  listed  here: 

attack  of  a  fortified  position, 

operations  at  river  lines, 

night  c  omba  t , 

combat  in  towns, 

combat  in  woods, 

comba  t  in  defiles, 

jungle  operations, 

desert  operat ions , 

partisan  warfare,  and  2 4 

joint  amphibious  operations. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  aspects  of  the  FM  is  the  inclusion  in  an 
Appendix  of  the  findings  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack.  This  committee 
had  conducted  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  actions  of  the 
U  5  military  before  and  during  the  attack  and  concluded  that 

.  .  certain  .  .  deficiencies  existed  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
recommended  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  by  the  Army  and  Navy  to  25  principles 
which  it  enunciated  in  the  hope  that 
something  constructive  might  be  accomplished 
.  .  and  preclude  a  repetition  of  ...  7 

December  1941 . 

These  were  then  included  at  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 

of  the  Army  (  GEN  Omar  Bradley)  who 

approved  the  simplicity,  soundness,  and 
applicability  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  of 
the  principles  referred  to  ...  and  directed 
that  the  25  principles  be  studied  throughout 
the  Army  and  that  they  be  explicitly 
enunciated  in  appropriate  field  manuals  and 
other  publications. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  may  lie  behind  inclusion  of  these 
principles  yet  three  are  particularly  plausible.  The  list  is 
remarkably  similar  in  form  and  content  to  the  Principles  of  War 
which  3re  already  included  in  1Q0- 5  (1949).  This  indicates 
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that  the  Army  may  have  included  them  in  order  to  reinforce  the 

Principles  of  War.  The  second  possibility  is  that  they  were 

included  due  to  pressure  from  Congressional  leaders  and  that  the 

Army  hoped  to  allay  this  pressure  by  the  token  gesture  of 

inserting  them  in  a  prominent  place  (  £fl  1 0 0 - S  )  yet  in  an 

Appendix  to  show  that  these  principles  were  only  of  minor 

importance  and  could  conveniently  be  ignored.  The  third  reason 

might  have  been  a  defensive  reaction  to  show  that  these 

principles  had  been  traditionally  supported  by  the  Army  as  an 

institution  This  thought  is  partially  corroborated  by  the 

Army's  preface  to  the  Committee's  principles: 

All  of  these  principles  are  included  in 
existing  field  manuals  either  directly  or  by 
implication,  but  since  they  are  not  treated 
as  a  whole  in  any  Department  of  the  Army 
publication,  they  are  discussed  more  fully 
below  with  references  to  the  appropriate 
field  manuals  covering  the  subject. 

Overall  the  manual  is  a  good  basic  primer  for  military 
operations  at  levels  above  Battalion.  It  does  contain  material 
which  could  be  used  by  small  unit  leaders  (such  as  assembly  area 
checks  and  leader  responsibilities)  but  is  too  general  in  scope 
to  be  relied  on  extensively.  The  FM  appears  to  be  more  oriented 
towards  use  as  a  training  tool  for  Army  service  schools.  There 
is  no  specific  mention  of  the  World  War  II  experience  in  the  FM 
yet  many  of  the  subjects  appear  to  be  based  on  the  Army's 
evaluation  of  its  conduct  in  that  conflict.  Interservice 
cooperation  is  covered  and  the  conventional  battlefield  is 
stressed  The  structure  of  the  defense  and  definition  of  other 
operations  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  perception  of  the 
battlefield  as  linear  in  nature  and  European  in  context.  Large 
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*****  P05T-K0REA  THE  1954  EDITION  ***** 

The  next  version  of  ££3  100-5  appeared  in  19S4.  Assuming  a 
lead  time  of  one  year  for  production  of  the  manual  this  would 
have  allowed  time  for  initial  consideration  of  the  trials  in 
Korea  to  take  place  and  to  be  included.1  In  this  section  a 
comparison  of  the  two  manuals  <1949  and  1954)  will  be  made  with 
a  discussion  of  what  factors  may  have  contributed  to  the  changes 
or  lack  thereof. 


The  first  difference  was  the  inclusion  of  an  introduction  which 
covered  not  only  the  purpose  of  the  FM  but  the  role  of  the  Army 
as  well.  Rather  than  limiting  itself  to  the  basis  of 
instruction  as  in  1949  the  FM  was  now  to  "provide  guidelines  to 
govern  the  actions  of  combat  leadership  .  and  to  serve  as  a 
firm  basis  for  the  utilization  of  Army  doctrine  in  the  Army's 
military  educational  system  The  role  of  the  Army  in  the 

defense  establishment  was  more  clearly  defined  than  in  100- 5 

(1949),  yet  contains  direct  slams  at  the  other  services. 


Army  forces  .  are  the  decisive  component 
o  f  t  h  e  military  s  tru. ture  by  virtue  of 
their  unique  ability  to  close  with  and 
destroy  the  organized  and  irregular  forces 
of  an  enemy  power  or  coalition  of  powers,  to 
seize  and  control  critical  land  areas  ... 
and  to  defend  those  areas  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  ^  war  by  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  (Emphasis  is  mine.) 

And  again 

During  periods  of  peace  and  war,  Army 
forces,  in  conjunction  with  Air  3nd  Naval 
forces,  have  the  overall  mission  of 
supporting  national  policies  and  objectives. 
Their  maintenance  in  proper  balance  j_s. 
essential  il  Uie.  nius-aliibas.  slL  na.txonai 
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do  1 1 cv^are  t  o  b  e  attained  (Emphasis  is 
mine 

These  quotes  are  obviously  a  reflection  of  battles  in  the  DoD 

over  the  form  military  institutions  were  to  take  following 

Korea.  Congressmen  were  more  easily  distracted  by  glamour  items 

such  as  the  Air  Force's  bombers  and  the  Navy's  carriers  and 

consequently  paid  less  attention  to  Army  needs.5  This  rivalry 

was  made  even  more  bitter  by  the  nature  of  the  budget  process  in 

which  the  DoD  provided  the  services  with  a  directed  budget.6 

A  major  problem  was  that  no  organization  existed  within  the  DoD 

7 

to  adjust  budget  allocations  to  actual  military  needs. 

The  ultimate  object  of  war  as  in  FM 1 D  0 -  5  (  1949)  was  to  have 

been  the  "destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  and  his  will 

7 

to  fight..."  The  way  this  was  to  be  accomplished  was 
through  offensive  action.  Unlike  FM1DQ-5  (1949)  there  are 
three  operational  phases  of  war  recognized  by  the  1954  edition. 
These  were  offensive  action  against  an  organized  position, 

Q 

offensive  action  in  a  war  of  movement,  and  the  pursuit.  Each 

phase  can  be  compared  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  in  Korea 

The  first,  action  against  an  organized  position,  is  similar  to 

the  successful  breakout  from  the  Pusan  Perimeter.  The  second, 

war  of  movement,  is  described  by  the  FM  as  occuring  frequently 

in  the  exploitation  of  a  major  offensive  success,  opening  of  a 

new  campaign,  or  initiation  of  hostilities  where  "Maneuver 

o 

becomes  of  decisive  importance."  This  phase  can  be  compared 
to  the  move  from  the  Pusan  Perimeter  north  to  the  38th  parallel 
but  prior  to  the  decision  to  cross  into  North  Korea.  The  final 


1  7 
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Phase,  pursuit,  has  as  its  purpose  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy 
main  force.*0  This  mirrors  the  move  above  the  36th  parallel 
and  the  attempts  to  completely  destroy  the  North  Korean  army 
An  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  it  is  here  that  helicopters 
are  first  mentioned  tin  FM1 Q 0- 5  )  as  having  potential  for 
c omba  t  use 


TTT" 


A 

Other  reflections  of  the  Korean  experience  can  be  found  in  the 
offensive  section  of  the  manual  There  were  still  four  types  of 

offensive  actions  as  in  EtlLuiLci  (1  9  49)  yet  the  frontal  attack 
took  the  place  of  the  double  envelopment.  The  latter  was 
determined  to  be  a  variant  of  the  envelopment.  The  frontal 
attack  was  defined  as  an  action  maintaining  continuous  pressure 
along  the  entire  front  with  the  object  of  maintaining  pressure 
and  preventing  disengagement.  Ths  was  usually  to  be  confined  to 
secondary  attacks  as  it  was  seldom  decisive  **  The  experience 
that  this  may  have  been  derived  from  would  have  been  the  later 
years  of  the  Korean  War  when  the  struggle  had  settled  into  a 
period  of  tactical  operations  having  limited  goals. 


Defensive  operations  again  played  a  secondary  role  and  their 
goals  are  similar  to  those  listed  in  FM100- 5  (1949).  There 
were  however,  two  types  of  defense  enumerated  The  first, 
position  defense,  was  almost  a  carbon  copy  of  that  found  in  the 
earlier  edition,  basically  a  static  defense  * 4  The  second 
type  was  the  mobile  defense  Here  the  majority  of  the  defending 
force  was  held  as  a  mobile  striking  force  with  the  remainder  in 
forward  defensive  positions  This  strike  element  was  then  to  be 

18 
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used  as  a  counterattacking  force  to  destroy  the  enemy  at  the 

1  3 

most  favorable  tactical  location.  This  is  a  clearer 

exposition  on  what  was  presented  in  the  1949  manual  The 

origins  of  the  mobile  defense  are  unclear  It  was  apparently 

based  on  the  Army's  World  War  II  experiences.  The  concept  was 

refined  in  Korea  and  used  with  great  effect  in  the  defense  of 

the  Pusan  Perimeter  and  later  defensive  operations  in  1952. 

There  is  evidence  that  it  had  even  been  discussed  among  various 

1  4 

Army  leaders  prior  to  World  War  II.  In  a  letter  to  GEN 
Bruce  C.  Clarke  in  1967,  President  Eisenhower  wrote  "Regarding 
.  .  your  own  brochure  on  tank  tactics,  it  may  amuse  you  to  know 

that  in  1920  and  1921  George  Patton  and  I  publicly  and  earnestly 
espoused  similar  ideas  in  the  service  journals  of  that  day."*5 
Apparently,  the  actual  doctrine  for  mobile  combat  (to  include 
the  defense)  had  been  written  by  GEN  Clarke  following  World  War 
II  (but  prior  to  Korea)  when  he  was  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Armor  School  .  1 6 

The  security  screen  as  elucidated  in  FM10Q-5  (1954)  is  similar 

to  the  earlier  concept  but  includes  two  layers  beyond  the  corps 
outpost  (GOP)  The  covering  force  was  to  be  a  mobile  force 
provided  by  corps  to  establish  early  contact  with  the  enemy 
forward  of  the  GOP  and  delay  him.  Beyond  the  covering  force 
reconnaissance  and  combat  aviation  assets  were  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  .  1 7  Two  explanations  for  these  additions 
seem  plausible  to  me  The  first  deals  with  the  increased 
emphasis  on  aviation  forward  of  the  battle  area.  A  group  called 
Project  VISTA  was  established  at  the  California  Institute  of 
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Technology  in  early  1951  to  conduct  a  broad  study  of  ground  and 

air  tactical  warfare  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  defense  of 

Europe  The  Projects'  report  was  submitted  to  the  Departments 

in  the  DoD  in  February  of  1952  but  were  never  approved  due 

primarily  to  Air  Force  pressure  Among  their  recommendations 

were  the  diversion  of  air  resources  to  the  land  battle  and  these 

1  8 

may  have  been  widely  distributed  within  the  Army.  Even  more 

of  a  contributing  factor  to  the  increased  attention  given  to 

tactical  air  power  was  the  recognition  (brought  about  in  Korea) 

that  air  operations  could  not  be  successfully  separated  from 

1  9 

ground  maneuvers  or  vice  versa.  These  considerations  may 
have  combined  to  direct  further  thought  to  the  role  of  the  air 
arm  in  support  of  ground  operations  and  in  extending  combat 
power  beyond  the  MLR. 

Examination  of  the  security  screen  shows  it  relies  on  depth  to 
achieve  its  purpose.  The  second  explanation  for  the  addition  of 
the  covering  force,  although  tenuous,  could  be  the  continuing 
focus  of  the  Army  on  European  operations  where  a  deep  security 
screen  would  be  a  necessary  requirement  for  a  defense  based  on 
maneuver.  It  was  in  Europe  that  both  political  and  military 
leaders  perceived  the  gravest  Communist  threat  and  directed  most 

of  their  attention  even  while  the  Korean  conflict  was  in 

2  0 

progress . 

Man  is  once  more  placed  on  a  pedestal  and  extolled  as  "the 

2 1 

fundamental  instrument  of  war  "  The  FM  stresses  that  an 
understanding  of  his  behavior  patterns  and  how  to  influence  them 
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is  essential  to  successful  command.  Three  characteristics  of 
men  were  listed  as  being  of  particular  importance  to  a  leader 
The  first,  fear,  was  to  be  overcome  by  proper  training.  The 
second,  self-interest,  was  discussed  as  man's  tendency  to 
subordinate  the  group's  interests  to  his  own.  The  final 
characteristic  was  man's  perceived  desire  for  recognition.  A 
new  twist  was  the  realization  that  leadership  could  be  either 
persuasive  or  authoritarian  in  nature.  The  latter  was  more 
readily  implemented  due  to  the  Army's  hierarchical  structure  yet 

the  former  was  felt  to  be  the  most  effective  in  the  majority  of 

2  2 

circumstances.  Nonetheless,  the  leader's  primary  duty  was 
the  "accomplishment  of  his  assigned  mission;  everything  else  is 
subordinate."^  Two  chapters  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
leadership  and  the  exercise  of  command,  yet  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  commander  were  continuously  stressed 
throughout  the  manual 

Special  weapons  occupy  a  greater  place  in  FM1 QO - 5  (  1  954  )  The 

authors  recognize  that  a  fundamental  change  in  warfare  has 

occurred  yet  are  not  certain  of  its  outlines 

The  full  import  and  extent  of  changes 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  latest 
developments  (in  weaponry),  the  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapons  and  the  guided  missle, 
is  not  clear  at  this  time  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
officers  carefully  evaluate  every  situation 
considering  the  enhanced  capabilities  of 
each  opponent  and  the  limitations 

imposed  as  a  result  of  the  availability 

of  the  weapons 

Most  references  to  nuclear  weapons  tend  to  stress  their  ability 
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2  5 

to  augment  indirect  fire.  Chemical,  biological,  and 

radiological  weapons  are  portrayed  as  systems  which  can  be 

employed  both  offensively  and  defensively,  lending  t  hemse Ives 

2  6 

readily  to  barrier  plans  and  denial  operations.  Mention  was 

also  made  of  FM1Q0- 3 1  ,  the  Army  s  field  manual  on  nuclear 

weapons  employment.  This  FM  was  produced  in  draft  form  at  Fort 

Leavenworth  (home  of  the  Army's  Command  and  General  Staff 

College  or  CG5C)  in  1949  or  19o0  It  was  here  that  LTG  Manton 

Eddy  had  assigned  a  group  of  officers  to  study  "the  role  of  the 

Army  in  modern  warfare,  and  employment  of  atomic  weapons  by  the 

2  7 

Army  was  an  integral  part  of  this  study."  Other  agencies 
(such  as  W5EG)  also  took  up  the  idea  of  the  nuclear  weapon  in  a 
tactical  role  The  majority  of  these  studies  concluded  that 

present  doctrines  need  not  be  changed  in  light  of  the  addition 

?  A 

of  tactical  atomic  weapons  This  did  not  hold  true 

throughout  the  1950s  however.  Army  officers  remained  concerned 
with  the  application  of  atomic  weapons  to  the  battlefield  and 

attempted  to  develop  new  methods  of  ground  combat  in  a  nuclear 

2  9 

environment  As  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section,  most 

of  these  solutions  tended  to  stress  changes  in  organizational 
structure  rather  than  shifts  in  doctrine. 

American  experience  with  retrograde  operations  in  World  War  II 

had  been  limited  This  lack  of  familiarity  was  telling  during 

the  initial  phases  of  the  Korean  War  and  post  war  studies  noted 

that  competence  in  these  operations  grew  with  combat 
3  0 

seasoning  Nevertheless,  changes  in  the  doctrine  as 

expressed  in  FM1 0 0- 5  (  1  9  5  4  1  were  net  major  The  list  of 


22 
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retrograde  operations  is  similar  to  the  1949  version,  changing 

only  in  that  it  lists  a  combination  ct  the  other  operations  as  a 

.  .  31 

separate  type 

The  list  of  special  operations  changed  only  slightly.  Added  were 
mountain  operations,  operations  in  deep  snow  and  extreme  cold, 
and  airtorne  operations.  The  order  of  the  list  changed  slightly 
indicating  a  possible  shift  in  priorities  that  gave  combat  in 
cities  a  higher  rating. Although  not  specifically  discussed, 
tne  types  of  additions  again  suggest  that  the  Korean  experience 
trcught  about  greater  attention  to  mountain  and  extreme  cold 
operations  The  inclusion  of  airborne  forces  could  also  have 

teen  brought  about  by  their  limited  use  in  Korea  (only  three 

3  5 

major  drops  were  conducted  in  the  first  Phase  of  the  war) 

Again  included  in  an  Appendix  is  the  report  of  the  commission  on 

the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  As  before,  no  indication  is  given  as  to 

why  it  was  included  The  text  is  almost  a  verbatim  rendition  of 

that  found  in  the  previous  edition  and  this  indicates  that  it  may 

3  4 

have  been  added  without  much  consideration. 

Overall  the  1954  version  is  an  enhanced  reproduction  of  FM1 00- 5 

(1949'  This  is  not  surprising  considering  the  slow  pace  of 

modernization  during  this  period  and  emphasis  on  the  "Eig  Nuke" 

as  the  solution  to  the  nation  s  defense  needs  Also,  to  many  the 

Korean  War  indicated  that  only  minor  changes  were  needed  in 
3  c 

doctrine  Although  tactical  nuclear  weapon;  were  being 
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introduced  during  the  gestation  period  of  the  manual  the  weapons 
were  merely  gratted  onto  existing  tactical  theories  as  being 
extensions  of  the  firepower  available  to  the  commander.  The  Army 
acknowledged  however  that  it  had  yet  to  realize  the  full  impact 
of  nuclear  weapons  systems.  Other  hindrances  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  integration  theory  were  the  bulk  of  the  weapons 
themselves  and  concurrent  lack  of  flexibility  in  their  delivery 
means.  This  made  the  weapons  impractical  for  use  for  many  years. 
Also  blocking  Army  developments  were  the  limitations  placed  by 
the  DoD  on  promising  areas  of  research.  In  November  of  1950  a 
DoD  memorandum  ^supported  primarily  by  interests  backing  the  Air 
Force)  limited  research  on  surface  to  surface  missiles  to  a 
200-mile  radius  and  restricted  helicopter  and  fixed  wing  aircraft 
weights  to  S000  and  10000  pounds  respectively.36  This  closed 
new  areas  of  research  for  the  Army  primarily  due  to  interservice 
compe  t i t i on . 

The  Korean  War  may  have  also  affected  the  development  of  LM 
1 00- 5  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  officer  ranks,  and  in 
particular  the  general  officer  corps,  were  extremely  frustrated 
ty  the  limitations  placed  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
political  leadership  of  the  country.  This  was  also  evident  at 

the  junior  levels  where  officers  brooded  over  the  stalemate  and 

3  7 

yearned  for  rotation  Apathy  set  in  and  during  the 

post-Korea  time  period  the  lack  of  interest  in  professional 

readings,  discussion,  and  thought  above  the  level  of  mechanical 

3  8 

problems  was  evident  to  many.-  Further  evolution  of  the 
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doctrine  elucidated  in  FM 1 00- 5  (1954)  may  therefore  have  been 

hampered  by  the  "persistent  view  of  war  as  a  body  contact  sport 

one  dimension  removed  from  the  playing  fields  of  the  military 

academies  [which!  mirrored  [the!  American  cultures  preference 

3  9 

for  action  over  reflective  thinking  "  This  action  oriented 
philosophy  could  have  combined  with  careerism  and  frustration 
over  conduct  of  the  war  to  produce  an  apathetic,  self  oriented 
officer  corps  which  was  not  concerned  with  the  finer  points  of 


doctrine . 
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*****  Korea  to  1960  ***** 

Two  changes  to  FM100- 5  (1954)  were  published  during  the  50s, 

one  in  1956  and  one  in  1958.  Neither  substantially  changed  the 
contents  of  the  FM  Most  of  the  corrections  were  limited  to 
format  problems  or  rewriting  portions  of  the  manual  to  enhance 
its  clarity  To  understand  why  the  document  remained  unchanged, 
three  areas  need  to  be  addressed.  The  first  is  the  extent  to 
which  Massive  Retaliation  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Army's 
leaders  The  second  relates  to  how  problems  Identified  during 
Korea  and  after  were  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
organizational  changes.  The  final  area  concerns  the 
organizations  which  were  responsible  for  developing  doctrine  and 
in  what  manner  they  performed  their  functions. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Korean  conflict  was  evident  in  the  1952 
Presidential  elections  President-elect  Eisenhower  was  anxious 
to  avoid  involvement  in  any  similar  limited  war  and  adopted  the 
policy  that  the  country  would  instead  use  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
future  crisis  threatening  the  United  States.1  In  January  of 
1954  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  announced  the  implementation  of 
the  "New  Look"  with  erphasis  on  the  massive  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  precipitated  a  great  debate  that  was  to  continue 
until  the  1960s  1  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  set  the  outlook  for 
the  propos“d  structure  of  the  military  in  testimony  before  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  Wilson  claimed  that 
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.  .the  integration  of  new  weapons  systems 
into  military  planning  creates  new 
relationships  ,  which  .  permit  overall 
economies  in  the  use  of  manpower  .  .  As  we 

increase  the  striking  power  of  our  combat 
forces  by  the  application  of  technological 
advances  and  .  .  .  the  continuing  growth  of 
airpower,  the  total  number  of  military 
personnel  can  be  reduced 


Many  in  and  out  of  the  military  supported  this  policy.  The 

4 

concept  even  found  broad  support  in  NATO. 


Economy  measures  weighed  heavily  in  the  decision  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  Massive  Retaliation.  Under  pressure  to  reduce 
government  expenditures,  reduce  taxes,  and  balance  the  budget, 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  adopted  what  it  felt  was  the  most 
cost  effective  form  of  defense  Nuclear  weapons  became  the  means 
by  which  ambitious  containment  goals  were  reconciled  with  limited 
military  resources  The  problem  was  not  that  the  potential  for 
conflicts  below  the  nuclear  threshold  was  not  recognized.  It  was 
that  the  United  States  had  informally  apportioned  containment 
functions  out  among  free  world  nations  with  the  US.  providing 
the  shield  of  nuclear  air  power  while  allied  forces  took  up  the 
ground  gaining  role 


Initial  estimates  for  the  implementation  of  the  "New  Look"  were 
contained  in  a  paper  entitled  N5G  162/2.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS)  supported  this  plan  and  felt  that  as  the  allied 
ground  forces  were  expanded  and  modernized,  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  could  be  reduced  while  the  Air  Force  was  concurrently 

< 
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enlarged  This  would  allow  the  US  to  gradually  cut  the  defense 
budget,  or  so  the  JCS  believed. b  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  GEN 
Matthew  Ridgway,  protested  and  called  the  reduction  of  Army 
strength  "directed  verdicts.  squeezed  between  the  framework  of 

7 

arbitrary  manpower  and  fiscal  limits."  Ridgway  continued  to 
fight  for  a  properly  proportioned  force  with  equal  emphasis  on 
conventional  forces  while  CoS.  Yet  in  his  two  year  term  he  was 
forced  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  dismantle  the  Army . e 

In  spring  of  1956,  it  was  discovered  that  the  earlier  financial 
estimates  developed  for  the  New  Look  were  too  low.  This  led  to  a 
conflict  over  the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan  (JSOP)  which 
was  being  developed  for  Fiscal  Year  1960.  The  JSOP  was  a 
midrange  planning  document  drawn  up  by  the  JCS  for  use  in 
estimating  force  requirements  at  least  four  years  in  advance. 
Admiral  Arthur  Radford  (then  Chairman  of  the  JCS)  felt  that 
economies  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  conventional  forces 

9 

inonatomic)  to  enable  the  "New  Look"  to  be  fully  implemented. 

"In  particular,  he  was  determined  to  eliminate  from  military 
planning  any  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  conventional 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union. The  Radford  cute  would  have 
effectively  eliminated  the  Army  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  were  met  with  resistance  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Radford's  plan  was  leaked  to  the  press  by  unknown  sources  and  the 
subsequent  outcry  from  US.  allies  (the  West  German  Chancellor 
.Konrad  Adenauer,  sent  a  personal  envoy  to  the  President)  was  so 
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great  that  Radfords  plan  was  dropped  11 

Unfortunately,  the  following  year  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 

prepared  a  budget  and  organizational  plan  for  presentation  to  the 

President  without  consulting  the  JC5.  Due  to  rising  equipment 

costs,  Wilson  wanted  to  drop  Army  strength  from  900,000  to 

700,000  (or  from  15  to  11  divisions)  and  cut  back  on  naval 

forces.  The  Air  Force  would  shoulder  the  lion's  share  of  the 

defense  burden.  This  plan  was  never  officially  approved  but  it 

formed  the  basis  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1959  budget  in  which  Army 

1  2 

strength  was  reduced  to  850,000 

By  this  time,  many  people  within  and  outside  of  the  military 

questioned  the  effectiveness  of  Massive  Retaliation.  GEN  Ridgway 

was  among  the  first  in  the  Army  to  argue  for  a  more  flexible 

conventional  force  and  his  successor,  GEN  Maxwell  Taylor,  took  up 

Ridgway's  theme  albeit  more  diplomatically.  Taylor  continued  to 

be  a  minority  of  one  however,  and  later  referred  to  the  1950s  as 

1  3 

"the  period  of  Babylonian  captivity  for  the  Army  " 

GEN  James  Gavin  has  summed  up  the  decade  in  this  manner: 

. .  the  Army  went  through  a  very  trying 
crisis  of  identity  during  this  period.  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  particularly  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  people,  were  deadset 
against  spending  a  nickle  on  Army  forces 
They  were  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  them  Perhaps  they  might  need  some 
police  and  clean-up  people  after  the  bomb 
But  many  of  them  even  doubted  this,  so  the 
Army  was  fighting  for  its  very  existence  I 
might  say  that  the  Navy  was  also  . .  The 
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Navy,  for  its  part,  had  a  nuclear  capacity 
that  could  deliver  a  nuclear  attack  and  could 
withstand  one  It  leaned  heavily  on  this 
capability  for  its  survival.  The  Army  had  to 
do  likewise. .  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  Army  s  entry  into  the  nuc 1 eij 4 f i e 1 d  was 
necessary  to  ensure  its  survival. 


Continuous  attacks  against  the  size  and  role  of  the  Army  had 
necessitated  that  its  leaders  devote  the  majority  of  their  time 
to  ensuring  the  Army  maintained  a  role  in  the  nation's  defense 
Many  areas  therefore,  (to  include  FM10Q-5  )  suffered  from  their 
neglect.  As  GEN  Maxwell  Taylor  has  recently  stated 


The  conflict  in  Washington  over  Massive 
Retaliation  versus  Flexible  Response  as  a 
doctrine  for  our  national  strategy  made  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  have  an 
authenticated  docum^t  of  the  kind  FM100-5 
tries  to  represent. 


Other  serious  problems  also  faced  Army  leadership.  The  Korean 

War  had  demonstrated  that  the  triangular  division  which  had  seen 

such  success  in  Europe  was  not  as  effective  in  other  parts  of  the 

world  16  The  Korean  experience  (as  discussed  in  the  previous 

section)  and  the  threat  of  the  Russian  nuclear  buildup  during  the 

post-Kcrea  years  thus  combined  to  spur  the  development  of  two 

major  structural  changes,  that  of  the  Pentomic  Division  and  the 

1  7 

Strategic  Army  Corps. 


The  first  officially  recommended  changes  concerning  the  Army's 


r- 


divisional  structure  came  from  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia  In  April  of  1953  the  Lonning  Board  proposed  a 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  conventional  armored  division. 
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Institution  of  the  "New  Look"  however,  caused  a  further  serious 

reevaluation  of  all  divisional  organizations  in  order  to  provide 

1 8 

forces  with  both  a  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  capability. 

Exercises  in  Germany  confirmed  that  the  present  formations  were 

tco  unwieldy  for  a  nuclear  environment  and  European  commanders 

1  9 

strongly  supported  changes.  In  19SS  therefore,  the 
Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC)  began  experimenting  with 
proposals  made  by  the  Operations  Research  Office  (ORO)  at  John 
Hopkins  University.  The  ORO  recommended  (and  CONARC  concurred) 
that  a  pentomic  structure  be  adopted  which  would  break  down  a 

division  into  five  maneuver  battalions  each  having  five 

2  0 

elements  In  September  of  1956  the  101st  Airborne  Division 

was  reorganized  along  pentomic  lines  and  in  December  the  Army 

Chief  of  Staff,  GEN  Taylor,  recommended  that  all  US.  divisions 

2 1 

be  so  fashioned  Unfortunately,  the  Pentomic  Division  was 

not  fated  to  last  long  as  field  testing  revealed  serious  flaws  in 

2  2 

the  basic  concept  Although  powerful  on  defense,  the 

division  was  not  agile  enough  to  conduct  offensive  operations 
successfully  and  possessed  too  large  a  span  of  control  for  the 
division  commander  to  easily  handle. 

Funds  to  support  the  study  of  the  new  pentomic  structure  were 

limited  Even  those  that  were  available  were  channeled 

increasingly  to  the  development  of  missiles  and  aviation  at  the 

expense  of  operations  The  Army's  major  overhead  costs, 

operations  and  maintenance,  suffered  the  most  and  more  and  more 

23 


equipment  became  useless  due  to  lack  of  spare  parts 
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Training  and  experimentation  with  the  new  divisional  concept  was 
thus  curtailed  when  evaluation  should  have  been  expanded. 

Another  case  of  restructuring  was  found  in  the  Strategic  Army 

Corps  (later  combined  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  Strike  Command). 

Maintained  as  closely  as  possible  at  full  strength,  these  two 

corps  were  to  provide  a  strategic,  mobile  reserve  prepared  for 

immed iate  deployment  to  any  spot  in  the  world.  Unfortunately, 

the  drills  that  these  units  were  required  to  go  through  put  more 

emphasis  on  administration  and  strategic  mobility  than  on 

2  4 

tactical  training  or  readiness  Both  STRAC  and  the  Pentomic 

Division  had  one  thing  in  common.  They  were  attempts  by  the 
military  to  repackage  its  force  structure  to  cope  with  the  policy 
of  Massive  Retaliation  and  were  designed  to  appeal  to  Congressmen 
who  might  otherwise  be  seduced  by  SAC  or  nuclear  carriers.25 
The  effort  required  to  develop  and  assimilate  these  concepts 
distracted  the  officer  corps  from  doctrinal  evaluation. 

More  serious  in  its  effect  on  FM1QQ- 5  was  the  lack  of  a  stable 
and  unified  organization  to  oversee  the  development  of  doctrine. 
Immediately  following  World  War  II,  doctrine  development  was  a 
function  of  the  G3  (Operations  and  Plans)  Staff  Section  of  the 
General  Staff  with  Ft.  Leavenworth  retaining  res  pons i b 1  i  t y  for 
developing  the  FM.  In  October  of  1952,  the  Chief  of  Staff  ordered 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Combat  Developments  under  the  Array  Field  Forces  (the  major 
continental  US.  command).  The  Co5  also  directed  that  Combat 
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Developments  (CD)  Departments  be  established  at  CG5C  and  the  four 
Combat  Arms  Schools  The  CD  role  was  to  center  around  research, 
development,  testing,  and  early  integration  into  field  unit,  of 
new  doctrine,  organizations,  and  material  While  CD  was  to 
address  issues  at  least  10  years  in  the  future,  the  staff  in  the 
G3  section  remained  responsible  for  overall  supervision  and  short 
range  doctrinal  requirements  Invariably  the  G3  section  became 
involved  in  long  range  planning  and  operations  to  the  detriment 
of  CD  A  reorganization  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Combat  Developments  Group  that  had  been  under 
G3  became  a  separate  staff  agency  with  G3  retaining 
responsibility  for  short  range  developments.2^ 

In  February  of  1955  the  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC)  was 
formed  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  forces  within  the  U.S. 
(replacing  the  Army  Field  Forces).  It  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  the  continued  improvement  and  development  of 

?  7 

the  Army  and  doctrine  development.  The  CD  Section  of  the  G3 

became  a  CONARC  staff  division  in  1956  Unfortunately,  these 

efforts  at  unification  were  not  entirely  successful  as  CONARC 

remained  responsible  to  three  separate  sections  of  the  General 

2  8 

Staff  as  far  as  doctrine  formulation  was  concerned.  Another 

shortcoming  was  that  CD  in  the  American  Army  was  not  as  broad 

based  as  it  might  appear.  Operations  Research  in  general  tended 

to  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the  optimal  use  of  weapons  or 

2  9 

at  most  weapons  and  tactics.  Doctrine  rated  a  poor  second 
As  a  result,  in  January  of  1959 
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the  Arrays  program  for  combat  developments 
was  still  a  1 ocse - j o  i n t ed  arrangement  among 
CC'NARC ,  the  General  Staff  (where  three 
agencies  were  involved),  and  the  technical 
and  administrative  services.  Coordination 
and  concurrences  required  to  reach  decisions 
on  new  weapons  and  equipment  among  so  many 
agenc^gs  still  required  an  enormous  amount  of 
t  ime 

Development  of  FM 1 0 0 - 5  stagnated  throughout  the  1950s.  The  top 
Army  leadership  was  engaged  in  a  continuous  fight  for  the  Army's 
survival  in  the  years  of  Massive  Retaliation  The  atomic 
battlefield  seemed  to  require  less  and  less  participation  from 
conventional  forces  and  so  budget  reductions  fell  heavily  on  the 
Army  in  particular.  Doctrinal  problems  therefore,  were  the  least 
of  the  leadership's  worries  during  this  time  Even  so  it  was 
felt  that  those  forces  that  were  to  engage  in  combat  would 
continue  to  use  those  tactics  practiced  in  World  War  II,  modified 
only  slightly  for  use  on  a  nuclear  battlefield  Organizational 
and  structural  changes  designed  to  provide  more  flexibility 
appeared  to  be  more  necessary  than  doctrinal  change  and  consumed 
much  of  the  officer  corps  energies.  In  addition,  the 
fragmentation  of  the  doctrinal  effort  limited  the  ability  of  the 
Army  to  determine  what  changes  were  necessary  and  forced  them  to 
concentrate  instead  on  developing  programs  and  weapons  designed 
to  keep  the  Army  viable. 
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*****  1 9 1> 2  The  Emphasis  5hitts  *  *  *  *  * 

The  1962  edition  of  EMI Ou-5  gives  evidence  of  a  major  shift  in 
the  nations  military  policy  and  philosophy.  These  changes  were 
brought  about  primarily  due  to  the  transformation  of  the 
domestic  political  situation  in  the  United  States.  Other 
interrelated  factors  were  also  important,  chief  among  them  being 
changes  in  the  international  scene  and  yet  another  series  of 
structural  reorganizations  within  the  military.  This  section 
will  discuss  how  these  interrelationships  combined  to  make 
FM1 QQ - 5  (1962)  distinctly  different  from  its  predecessors. 

The  Presidential  elections  of  1960  brought  a  new  head  of  state 
and  philosophy  of  defense  into  office.  Eisenhower's  policy  of 
Massive  Retaliation  had  been  under  attack  for  many  years  by 
scholars  and  many  in  the  military  as  an  unworkable  solution  to 
the  nation's  defense  needs.  One  of  its  major  drawbacks  was  that 
it  provided  the  US  with  only  two  options,  that  of  backing  down 
from  a  Soviet  threat  or  initiating  an  ail  out  nuclear  exchange. 
This  forfeited  much  of  the  initiative  to  the  Soviet  Union.  John 
F  Kennedy  embraced  the  strategy  of  Flexible  Response  partly  as 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  ability  of  the  US  to  counteract  Soviet 
pressures.1  The  basis  for  this  policy  appears  to  have  been  a 
paper  entitled  "A  National  Military  Program"  developed  by  GEN 
Taylor  during  his  last  years  as  Chief  of  Staff  ^  The 
document's  premise  was  that  conflicts  would  occur  over  a  wide 
spectrum  of  intensity  and  involvement  and  the  U5  should 
therefore  structure  its  forces  so  that  it  could  successfully 
apply  the  correct  amount  of  force  required  to  influence  the 
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situation.  Prior  to  his  election  Kennedy  had  supported  this 
indicating  that 

in  practice,  our  nuclear  retaliatory  power 
is  not  enough.  It  cannot  deter  Communist 
aggression  which  is  too  limited  to  justify 
atomic  war.  It  cannot  protect  tan! 
uncommitted  nation  against  a  Communist 
takeover  using  local  or  guerrilla  forces 
It  cannot  be  used  in  so-called  brush-fire 
wars  . .  In  short,  it  cannot  prevent  the 
Communists  from  nibbling  away  at  the  fringes 
of  the  free  worlds  territory  or 
strength . 


Flexible  Response  was  to  provide  this  ability. 


To  assist  the  President  in  reaching  this  new  capability  Robert 

S.  McNamara  was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  McNamara  had 

been  recommended  as  a  master  of  systems  analysis  and 

cost-effectiveness  comparisons  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  could 

4 

rapidly  bring  the  new  strategy  into  existence.  His  methods 
focused  primarily  on  the  budget  process  5  and  attempted  to 


eliminate  the  problem  that  GEN  Taylor  had  identified  earlier-  " 
Nowhere  1  n  the  machinery  of  government  is  there  a.  procedure  f  or 
ch-sc-kuna  military  ca.pata l i.ty.  Aaa Inal  poI i tlc.al  commitments 

Under  McNamara,  Defense  Department  expenditures  gradually  began 
to  rise.  although  the  major  part  of  these  funds  initially  went 
into  the  strategic  nuclear  arms,  the  emphasis  on  conventional 
forces  began  to  grow  The  Admi n i s t ra  . . .  .  placed  new 
requirements  on  the  military  to  revise  European  defense  plans  so 
that  the  defense  relied  primarily  on  non-atomic  weapons.  To 
further  enhance  the  military's  conventional  capabilities,  the 


s 
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nation's  strategic  airlift  capacity  was  to  be  increased  by  400 
percent  to  allow  rapid  intertheater  movement  of  troop  units.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  equipment  began  to  be  prepositioned  in 

Europe  and  other  key  areas  of  the  world  to  allow  troops  to  be 

7 

more  readily  dispatched. 

The  international  situation  caused  the  nation  to  move  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Flexible  Response.  By  1959,  our  NATO  allies 
had  begun  to  question  our  strategic  military  policy  They 
feared  that  the  U5  would  back  down  when  faced  by  a  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  due  to  our  hesitation  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
When  the  Soviets  began  to  reach  strategic  parity  with  the  U5  in 
1960,  NATO  began  moving  towards  a  defensive  posture  that 

O 

stressed  conventional  preparations.  Extra  impetus  was 
provided  when  NATO  divisions  were  ordered  reorganized  by  GEN 
Hans  Speidel  (commander  of  Land  Forces  Central  Europe)  during 
the  period  1959-60  to  be  able  to  more  readily  carry  out 

9 

non-atoraic  military  operations. 

In  early  1961  Premier  Khrushchev  promised  support  for 
unconventional  wars  of  liberation  taking  place  in  areas  friendly 
to  the  West  Although  Kennedy  had  directed  GEN  Taylor  to 
consider  this  subject,  the  Premier's  threats  gave  added  momentum 
to  the  move  towards  a  non-atomic  approach  to  defense.  Kennedy 
directed  the  services  “to  expand  rapidly  and  substantially  the 
orientation  of  existing  forces  for  the  conduct  of  nonnuclear 
war,  paramilitary  operations,  and  sublimited  or  unconventional 
wars  .  An  immediately  visible  effect  was  an  increase  in 
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the  size  of  the  Army's  Special  Forces  and  unconventional  warfare 
remained  the  focus  of  the  officer  corps  throughout  the  1960s. 

Structural  changes  in  the  DoD  were  also  to  have  an  influence  on 
conventional  capabilities.  In  1958  the  DoD  underwent  another 
reorganization  designed  to  increase  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  DoD's  effectiveness.  Joint  commands 
consisting  of  all  branches  of  service  were  established  in 
critical  military  areas.  These  commands  were  then  placed 
directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  bypassing  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  JCS  All  service  chiefs  could  now  be  circumvented  and 
many  of  the  interservice  rivalries  were  reduced.  Military 
departments  were  to  be  removed  from  operational  commands  and 
function  instead  as  agencies  for  organizing,  equipping,  and 
training  forces11 

McNamara  also  commissioned  a  broad,  overall  study  of  the  Army 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Functions,  Organizations,  and  Procedures 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army."  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  study  of  the  Army  conducted  since  World  War  I,  talcing 
six  months  of  effort  by  a  select  military  and  civilian  staff. 

One  area  that  received  critical  marks  was  that  of  CD.  The  study 
(known  as  Project  80)  found  the  responsibility  for  CD  still 
fragmented  among  many  agencies  Long  range  planning  of  new 
documents  and  concepts  was  held  to  be  inadequate  and  Project  80 
recommended  that  CD  be  freed  from  all  operating 
responsibilities  Moreover,  the  report  suggested  transferring 
from  Army  schools  those  functions  and  personnel  connected  with 
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the  development  of  doctrine  Those  individuals  tasked  with 

doctrinal  development  were  apparently  given  additional  teaching 

and  training  functions.  Due  to  this,  their  primary  work  in  the 

doctrinal  area  suffered.  Although  many  of  the  other  committee 

suggestions  were  adopted,  the  responsibility  for  FM  development 

remained  with  the  CONARC  school  systems  while  CD  was  transferred 

1 2 

to  a  separate  agency  within  CONARC  Leavenworth  still 

retained  responsibility  for  FM  1 0 0- 5 

Another  shift  occurred  at  lower  levels  as  the  divisional 

organization  changed  once  again  Although  the  Army  had  stated 

in  1958  that  the  "basic  pentomic  concept  adopted  in  1957  ... 

1  3 

thadl  .  proven  to  be  sound  and  wi  1 be  retained.  .  .  " 
dissatisfaction  with  it  was  growing.  In  January  of  1959  CONARC 
ordered  that  a  study  be  prepared  entitled  "Modern  Mobile  Army 
1965-70  (MOMAR  I) “14  The  goal  for  the  study  was  to  propose  a 
divisional  organization  with  more  flexibility  and  offensive 
capabilities  than  the  pentomic  division.15  The  Department  of 
the  Army  was  not  completely  receptive  to  the  results  of  the 
study,  maintaining  the  proposals  advanced  still  did  not  provide 
the  flexibility  needed  for  either  the  modern  battlefield  or  for 
all  possible  deployment  areas.  CONARC  then  directed  the  CG5C  to 
prepare  a  field  army  concept  in  September  of  1959  using  MOMAR  I 
as  a  starting  point.  The  study  was  combined  with  another  CONARC 
project  and  entitled  "Reorganization  Objectives  Army  Division 
(ROAD)  1965."  The  structure  that  emerged  provided  a  common 
division  base  with  subordinate  brigade  headquarters  which  could 
handle  varying  numbers  and  types  of  combat  battalions.15  This 
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concept  was  approved  by  DA  and  in  May  of  1961  the  President 
announced  his  intentions  to  once  again  reorganize  the  Army  for 
the  conventional  battlefield. 


All  these  influences  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  1962  version  of 

FM1Q0- S  The  initial  chapter  was  entitled  "Strategy  and 

Military  Force"  and  covered  in  detail  the  natures  of  conflict, 

military  power,  and  land  forces  (along  with  their  role)  In  a 

contradiction  to  the  philosophy  found  in  FM1QQ- 5  (1954)  the 

1962  edition  states  that 

The  United  States  Department  of  Defense  is 
organized  on  the  premise  that  the  day  of 
separate  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is  gone 
forever.  No  single  element  of  the  nation's 
overall  military  power  will  suffice.  Land, 
sea,  and  airpower  are  interdependent 
elements  to  be  applied  under  unified 
direction  and  command  toward  Jlje  attainment 
of  United  States'  objectives. 

Army  field  forces  operate  as  a  team  with 
other  US.  and  Allied  forces  of  the  area  of 
operations.  Economy  and  efficiency  dictate 
minimum  duplication  of  effort  among 
Services.  Functions  which  can  be  performed 
by  one  Service  for  all  Services  should 
normally  be  performed  by  that  Service. 

Service  cooperation  is  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  announced  by 
the  unified  commander. 

The  reorganization  of  the  DoD  and  emphasis  on  Flexible  Response 
are  readily  apparent.  There  are  still  however,  oblique 
references  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  other  services 


In  war  the  ultimate  and  decisive  act  is  the 
exercise  of  land  power.  ...  The  ultimate  aim 
of  both  sea  and  airpower  is  to  influence  the 
situation  and  operations  on  land,  landpower 
makes  permanent  the  otherwise  transient 
advantages  which  air  and  naval  forces  can 
gain  19 
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A  dramatic  shift  from  the  policy  of  reliance  solely  upon  Massive 

Retaliation  is  particularly  evident.  FMi QQ-5  (1962)  boldly 

defines  the  "Spectrum  of  War"  as  the  "full  range  of  forms  which 

conflict  can  take  . . .  [and!  ...  which  reflects  the  degree  and 

2  0 

magnitude  of  violence  involved  in  each  form."  Cold  war  is 
explained  to  be  the  complete  scope  of  actions,  other  than 
general  or  limited  war,  which  can  be  used  in  a  power  struggle 
between  contending  nations.  Although  the  absence  of  overt  armed 
conflict  is  recognized  as  one  characteristic  of  cold  war, 
hostilities  are  not  ruled  out.  Limited  war  is  defined  as  a 
conflict  which  does  not  involve  the  unrestricted  employment  of 
all  available  resources.  The  threshold  to  general  war,  in  which 
all  means  possessed  by  the  nation  are  employed,  is  not  crossed 
until  one  country  or  the  other  feels  that  national  survival  is 
directly  and  immediately  at  stake  and  so  discards  all 
restraints  .  ^  This  is  again  a  reflection  of  the  Kennedy  - 
McNamara  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  situations  that  the  U5 
could  face  internationally  and  the  concurrent  need  for  a 
flexible  response . 

The  ultimate  objective  of  war  remains  "the  destruction  of  the 

22 

enemy's  armed  forces  and  his  will  to  fight."  Battle, 
however,  is  treated  differently  than  in  1954.  The  offense  is  no 
longer  the  key  to  ultimate  victory.  Instead,  the  "commander 
selects  that  combination  of  offensive  and  defensive  action  which 
will  most  effectively  accomplish  his  mission...  Under  fluid, 
dispersed  battlefield  conditions  operations  may  have  both  an 
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offensive  3nd  defensive  purpose."  Four  types  of  offensive 

maneuvers  were  recognized  by  FM1 Q  Q- 5  (  1 9  6  2  J  They  were  the 

same  as  those  listed  in  the  1954  version  and  the  discussion  of 

their  characteristics  was  similar.  There  were  however,  other 

offensive  operations  listed  which  were  designed  to  maintain  or 

2  4 

gain  the  intiative  and  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 

Defensive  operations  on  the  other  hand,  were  designed  to 
prevent,  resist,  or  destroy  an  enemy  attack.  Two  types  were 
recognized,  the  mobile  and  area  defense.  The  former  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  LtlLQiLci  (1954)  and  is  stressed  as  being 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  nuclear  battlefield  with  its 
need  icr  mobility  and  dispersal.  The  latter  is  similar  to  the 
position  defense  yet  emphasizes  deployment  in  depth  Neither 
type  was  hailed  as  a  hard  and  fast  solution  and  the  authcr(s) 
recognized  that  "they  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  a  scale  of  wide 
variations  in  the  form  ct  defensive  operations , 

Gone  were  the  layers  of  the  security  screen  found  in  the  1954 
FM  Instead  the  battle  area  is  organized  into  three  echelons, 
the  security  zone,  forward  defense  area,  and  reserve.  The 
security  zone  retained  the  function  and  missions  of  the  1954 
edition  yet  no  set  organization  of  the  area  was  required  One 
oi  its  maior  responsibilities  was  to  be  the  development  of 
nuclear  targeting  information  The  forward  defense  and  reserve 
areas  composition  was  to  vary  depending  on  whether  the  area  or 
mobile  defense  was  employed  In  a  mobile  defense  the  bulk  of 
the  force  was  tc  be  kept  in  the  reserve  area  for  counterattack 
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purposes  while  the  forward  detense  area  held  the  majority  of  the 

forces  so  that  terrain  could  be  retained  when  the  area  defense 
2  6 

was  emp 1 oyed . 

The  treatment  of  retrograde  operations  was  identical  to  that 

found  in  the  1954  FM  with  one  important  exception.  Retrograde 

actions  were  included  in  the  section  on  the  Conduct  of  Battle 

along  with  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  This  indicates 

that  the  Army's  interpretation  of  the  future  battlefield  placed 

heavy  emphasis  on  the  interrelation  of  various  types  of 

operations  in  war  and  felt  that  conditions  would  be  fluid  with 

no  lines  of  demarcation  to  distinguish  between  them.  One  source 

for  this  attitude  was  the  Army's  own  CD  effort.  In  1956  a  field 

laboratory  had  been  established  at  Ft.  Ord ,  California  to  assist 

in  the  production  of  unbiased  results  for  doctrine  evaluation. 

Initial  results  showed  that  offensive  and  defensive  actions 

would  merge  on  the  battleield  and  that  the  firepower  to  manpower 

ratio  would  increase  beyond  that  of  the  1950s,  resulting  in 

Z  7 

greater  dispersion  and  uncertain  battlelines. 

Another  source  for  the  fluid  conditions  was  the  introduction  of 

the  helicopter,  armored  personnel  carrier  (M113),  and  improved 

tanks  on  a  large  scale.  This  gave  the  Army  a  correspondingly 

greater  mobility  and  caused  planners  to  feel  that  a  division 

2  8 

could  successfully  operate  over  greater  areas  than  before. 

The  Army's  need  to  focus  on  the  nuclear  battlefield  during  the 
preceeding  decade  has  previously  been  mentioned  The  conditions 
surrounding  this  type  of  warfare  (the  need  for  dispersal  and 


47 
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rapid  concentration  of  forces  at  critical  places)  could  also 
have  contributed  to  the  Army's  break  with  the  limited 
battlefield. 

Mans  place  in  war  continued  to  be  an  important  one.  "Man 

2  9 

remains  the  essential  element  on  the  battlefield."  The 

commander  also  retains  his  prominent  place  as  he  is  "responsible 

for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  command  under  all 
3  0 

circumstances."  The  FM  stressed  the  need  for  the  commander 

to  "be  identified  by  his  troops  as  a  dynamic,  vibrant  source  of 

direction,  guidance,  and  motivation  rather  than  as  a  detached 

3 1 

and  obscure  source  of  authority."  The  need  for  initiative 
and  decentralization  were  also  stressed  as  characteristic  of  the 
modern  ba t t 1 e f i e 1 d . 3 2 


Battle  Under  Special  Conditions  changed  only  slightly.  Airborne 
actions  were  removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  chapter  with 
airmobile  operations.  That  the  entire  section  was  heavily 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
helicopter  is  not  to  be  doubted  for  the  FM  stated  that  the 


advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
improvement  of  other  weapons  has  weighted 
the  f i re -maneuver  balance  in  favor  of  fire 
This  imbalance  can  be  corrected  only  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  mobility.  The  use 
of  aircraft  adds  new  dimension  to  the  land 


battle  by  permitting  maneuver  through  the 
air. ...  A  significant  increase  in  mobility 


3nd  maneuverability  required  to  complement 
increased  firepower  is  thus  provided 


The  remainder  of  the  chapter  deals  solely  with  considerations 


involved  in  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  land  forces  in 
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combat  by  means  of  aircraft  Both  are  covered  in  depth  and 

are  a  reflection  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  forces  that 
could  be  strategically  moved  by  air  (such  as  the  airborne).  It 
is  also  a  reflection  of  the  increasing  technological 
sophistication  of  helicopters  and  their  improved  chances  for 
survival  on  the  battlefield. 

Special  Weapons  have  reached  maturity  in  the  62  manual.  Each 
section  addresses  considerations  involved  in  operations  in  a 
conventional  and  nuclear  environment  The  authors  recognize 
that  when 

the  authority  to  employ  these  munitions  is 
granted,  the  combat  power  available  to 
commanders  is  increased  tremendously  and  the 
capability  of  forces  at  all  echelons  is 
correspondingly  enhanced  in  both  offensive 
and  defensive  combat.  The  results  of  an 
engagement  are  determined  in  far  less  time 
than  otherwise  would  be  required. 

Nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  receive  far  more  play 
throughout  the  FM  than  do  chemical  and  biological  weapons.36 
This  indicates  that  the  pattern  of  future  war  was  expected  to  be 
more  heavily  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  atomic  weapons  to 
the  battlefield  than  by  other  mass  destruction  agents.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Army  visualized  the  employment  of  chemicals 
or  biological  agents  separate  from  that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  increased  attention  given  by  the  new  administration  to 
unconventional  warfare  (UW)  was  also  evident.  A  separate 
chapter  is  devoted  to  UW  and  military  operations  against 
irregular  forces  (MOIF)  The  first  is  defined  as  “warfare  ... 
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conducted  within  the  enemy's  sphere  of  influence  largely  by 

local  personnel  and  resources  to  further  military,  political,  or 

3  7 

economic  objectives."  The  definition  stresses  UW  as  being 

an  offensive  ploy  to  use  against  the  enemy.  MOIF  however,  is 

the  type  U5  forces  will  be  forced  to  counter. 

Irregular  activities  include  acts  of  a 
military,  political,  ps y cho 1 og i ca 1 ,  and 
economic  nature,  conducted  predominantly  by 
inhabitants  of  a  nation  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  or  weakening  the  authority  of 
the  ^gcal  government  or  an  occupying  power 

There  is  some  significance  attached  to  the  terms  and  definitions 

utilized  During  Vietnam,  the  U5  used  to  refer  to  its 

ant i -guerr i 1 1  a  activities  as  stability  operations  but  recently 

changed  the  term  to  internal  defense  and  development.  This  was 

supposedly  to  stress  that  progress  was  a  key  factor  in  such 

operations  and  that  support  of  a  corrupt  or  inefficient  regime 

was  not  the  course  the  US  desired.  The  descriptive  terms  used 

in  the  1962  edition  of  the  FM  appear  to  imply  that  UW  in  western 

areas  is  a  subversive,  non  1  eg i t ima t e  struggle  with  ominous 

overtones  while  UW  in  Communist  controlled  areas  is  a  legitimate 

operation  that  has  support  of  the  populace.  This  idea  is 

further  strengthened  by  the  definition  of  UW  as  operations  which 

"exploit  the  vulnerabilities  of  an  opposing  nation  that  derive 

from  the  fundamental  attitudes  and  characteristics  of  the  nation 

.  [and]  are  most  acute  when  the  governmental  or  other 

3  9 

controlling  process  is  oppressive  to  the  people. 

In  reference  to  MuIF 

In  liberated  areas  in  which  a  friendly 
foreign  government  has  been  reestablished 
and  in  sovereign  foreign  countries  in  time 
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of  peace,  the  authority  which  United  States 
military  commanders  may  exercise  against 
irregular  forces  is  limited  to  that 
permitted  by  the  provisions  of  agreements 
which  are  concluded  with  responsible 
authorities  of  the  sovereign  government 
concerned . 

The  ideological  basis  of  an  irregular  force 
frequently  is  inspired  by  o u t -o f -coun t ry 
elements  who  create  and  sponsor  irregular 
forces  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  own 
cause 

The  terminology  used  indicates  that  the  Army's  approach  is 
effected  more  by  ideological  considerations  than  military  or 
political  realities 

The  1962  version  of  FMJ.Q Qr_S  is  drastically  different  from  its 

predecessors  It  was  intended  primarily  for  use  by  units  in  the 
4 1 

field  and  therefore  was  probably  designed  so  that  the  new 
concepts  involved  in  Flexible  Response  could  be  rapidly 
disseminated  The  new  strategic  policy  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  contributed  to  a  change  in  how  the  nation  looked 
at  war  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  attention  given  to  the  wide 
ranges  of  situations  in  which  the  FM  felt  that  U5  ground  combat 
units  could  be  employed.  The  increased  emphasis  on  UW  was  due 
to  Russia's  pronouncements  concerning  their  support  for  "wars  of 
liberation"  (and  increase  in  such  activities  throughout  the 
world)  That  this  coincided  with  Kennedy's  personal  infatuation 
with  the  Special  Forces  and  UW  was  fortunate  for  the  Army  and 
helped  to  rapidly  expand  Army  capabilities  in  this  area.  At  the 
same  time,  advances  in  weapons  technology  (specifically  the 
introduction  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  the  helicopter,  and 
the  armored  personnel  carrier)  provided  the  Army  with  a  mobility 
and  destructive  power  it  had  not  had  before  The  future 
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battlefield  wa^  not  perceived  to  be  either  totally  atomic  or 

\ 

conventional,  but  whichever  it  was,  it  was  to  be  fluid  from  the 

\ 

outset.  The  Army's  preoccupation  with  the  nuclear  battlefield 

\ 

\ 

in  the  50s  had  frefed  it  to  an  extent  from  its  conformity  to  the 

\ 

structured  battlefields  of  World  War  II  and  enabled  it  to  better 

\ 

adjust  to  the  advarce^  in  technology.  At  the  same  time,  CD  was 
still  in  its  growing  phase.  Doctrinal  responsibilities  were 
fragmented  throughout  the  Army  system  with  the  Leavenworth 
responsibility  for  FM 1 0  0- 5  being  one  of  the  few  stable 
aspects  This  lack  of  stability  was  to  be  telling  in  the 


foil  owing  years . 
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*****  Through  1968  ***** 

One  change  to  FM 1 0 0 - S  (  1962  )  was  published  prior  to  the  1968 

edition.  The  modifications  that  were  made  were  trivial.  The 

lack  of  change  may  have  reflected  the  Army's  increasing 

involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War.  When  FM 1 0 0 - 5  (  1962  )  was 

published,  American  involvement  was  minimal.  Yet  by  1963, 

American  presence  totalled  23,000  men  and  women  1  Only  two 

2 

years  later,  American  strength  topped  320,000.  The  crash 
nature  of  the  Army's  entry  into  the  counterinsurgency  effort 
caused  the  Army  to  focus  on  developing  tactical  methods  and 

3 

equipment  for  immediate  employment.  This  was  obviously 
detrimental  to  the  further  development  of  the  concepts  contained 
in  FM1 QQ-5  as  it  was  then  addressed  to  division  level  and 
above  and  primarily  concerned  with  the  conventional  battlefield. 
Another  possible  explanation  for  the  stagnation  could  be  that 
the  Army  as  a  whole  was  satisfied  with  (or  still  digesting)  the 
contents  of  the  1962  manual,  yet  though  there  are  no  indications 
of  this. 

A  new  edition  of  FM1 00-5  did  appear  in  1966.  Very  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  doctrine  as  it  lad  been  expressed  in  FM1QQ-5 
(1962).  The  major  changes  came  in  those  areas  where  the  Army 
was  most  rapidly  expanding  its  expertise  and  involvement- 
strategic  mobility  and  airmobile  operations.  An  entire  chapter 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  airborne  operations  and  strategic  air 
movements  McNamara's  institution  of  the  prepositioned  stores 
in  Europe  and  plans  to  airlift  divisional  manpower  to  the  sites 
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had  apparently  begun  to  influence  Army  planning.  Airborne 
forces,  with  their  capability  for  rapid  deployment  and 
suitability  for  unconventional  warfare  operations  (both  with  and 
against  insurgents)  had  also  received  added  emphasis  in  the 
Kennedy  administration.  These  considerations  may  account  for 
the  prominence  accorded  to  strategic  airlift. 

From  the  initial  phases  of  the  US  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the 
helicopter  played  a  major  role.  It  was  used  for  every  purpose 
from  gun  platform  to  hospital  evacuation  vehicle.5  Much  of 
the  guidelines  had  been  developed  prior  to  substantial  US 
involvement  in  Vietnam  however.  In  1962  the  Army  (at  the 
request  of  Secretary  McNamara)  had  appointed  a  group  to 
undertake  a  study  on  how  to  improve  the  tactical  mobility  of  the 
Army  This  group,  later  known  as  the  Howze  Board,  recommended 
adding  three  new  units  to  the  Army-  the  Air  Assault  Division, 

Air  Cavalry  Combat  Brigade,  and  the  Air  Transport  Brigade.  An 
Air  Assault  Division  was  formed  for  testing  at  Fort  Benning  in 
1963,  and  in  1965,  the  Army  was  authorized  to  field  its  first 
airmobile  combat  division.6  Unfortunately  the  discussion  of 
airmobile  operations  as  found  in  the  manual  falls  far  short  of 
the  actual  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  field.  The 
chapter  was  primarily  a  discussion  of  planning  characteristics 
centered  around  the  Principles  of  War.7  Obviously,  other 
manuals  and  training  circulars  were  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
Army's  doctrinal  works  on  the  helicopter 


Many  Vietnam-specific  experiences  are  reflected  in  the  1968 
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manual  as  well.  Riverine  and  ranger  (small  unit)  operations  are 
covered  under  offensive  operations.  Riverine  forces  were 
introduced  by  the  Army  to  assist  in  offensive  actions  in  many 
areas  of  Vietnam  where  waterways  were  key  avenues  for  movement 
Ranger-type  actions  were  conducted  throughout  Vietnam  and  were 
particularly  useful  in  gathering  intelligence. 

Electronic  warfare  was  also  given  expanded  coverage  in  FM 1 0  0 -  5 
(1968).  During  the  Vietnam  years,  many  exotic  devices  had  been 
developed  to  aid  in  gathering  intelligence  and  to  assist  in 
finding  the  enemy.  Other  devices  were  brought  into  service  to 
assist  the  combat  forces  in  night  operations  and  in  improving 
their  communications  and  control  abilities.  As  availability 
increased,  these  devices  extended  the  capability  of  the  soldier 
and  became  another  planning  consideration  for  staffs  and 
commanders  to  consider.  More  attention  is  also  paid  to 
countering  enemy  electronic  counter  measures  such  as  jamming  and 
signal  interception.  Often  the  enemy  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  poor  American  communications  practices  and  deal 
rather  severe  blows  based  on  the  intelligence  gathered  in  this 
manner 

Over  the  twenty  year  period  discussed  so  far  only  one  major 
revision  had  been  made  to  FMi  0  0  -  5  That  was  in  19t>2  when 
Flexible  Response  was  embraced  as  a  national  strategy  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  nature  of  war  at  division  level  and  higher 
had  not  changed  dramatically  since  World  War  II.  But  this  is 
questionable  when  one  compares  the  mass  armies  of  World  War  II 

5? 
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to  the  limited  nature  of  Vietnam  and  Korea  and  the  massive 
integration  of  advanced  technology  that  had  occurred.  A  more 
likely  answer  could  be  the  lack  of  interest  concerning  the 
manual  and  doctrine  formulation  that  the  Army  possessed  during 
this  period. 


As  early  as  1916,  writers  in  the  military  were  expressing  their 

doubts  as  to  the  officer  corps'  interest  in  doctrine 

both  the  American  military  services  as  a 
whole  are  unfamiliar  even  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "doctrine"  when  used  in  its 
purely  military  sense,  and  fail  to 
comprehend  its  importance  as  well  as  its 
role  in  bringing  about  timely  and  united 
action  in  the  midst  of  hostilities. 

This  attitude  was  not  limited  solely  to  the  pre-World  War  I 

period  for  even  other,  more  well  known  soldiers  were  not 

interested  in  the  “capstone"  FM  at  a  later  date.  GEN  Bruce  C 

Clarke  (Commander  of  CONARC  when  it  had  doctrinal  responsibility 

for  IM  1QQ-5  )  stated  that 

I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  writing 
FM100-5;  nor  can  I  ever  recall  reading  it 
while  in  my  commands.  Such  things  are 
usually  written  by  English  m^ors  with 
limited  military  experience. 

I've  never  seen  it  referred  to  in  Div, 

Corps,  Army  and  Army  Group  Hqtrs  in  my 
commands  Maybe  it  should  have  been. 

We  have  few  writers  who  understand  the 
reception  of  military  academic  concepts  by 
tactical  units  in  the  field.  The  writers  of 
these  concepts  usually  have  ve^y  little 
prestige  in  combat  situations. 

I  never  heard  mention  (of)  FM100-5  when  I 
commanded  troops  in  2  wars  I  am  sure  that 
Ike  and  George  were  not  following  the 
edition  of  the  day. 


Even  those  on  active  duty  today  have  commented  on  the 
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indifference  of  the  Army  to  the  FM  GEN  Donn  Starry,  one  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  1976  version  had  this  to  say  about  Oj 


;N 


100-5  prior  to  1976: 

Our  army  has  regulations  that  cover  many 
subjects-  almost  all  subjects  it  seems  save 
military  tactics.  Whether  this  is  by 
design-  to  protect  the  ignorant-  or  by 
oversight  is  not  at  all  obvious.  Most 
probably,  its  because,  since  we  all 
consider  ourselves  tactical  experts,  we  can 
never  agree  sufficiently  and  for  long  enough 
to  write  a  regulation  about  tactics. 

However,  w;  do  set  forth  operational 
concepts-  tactics-  in  field  manuals. 

Normally,  these  manuals  live  a  pretty  quiet 
life,  serving  as  references  or  as  exhibits 
for  various  inspectors'  checklists.  In  many 
cases,  one  finds  they  are  little  read,  less 
often  followed  and  not  exactly  the  prime 
topic  of  Army  conversation  -  professional  or 
social 

Other  soldiers,  just  as  illustrious,  have  other  opinions.  For 

example,  GEN  Maxwell  Taylor 

the  Field  Service  regulations  was  an 
important  document  between  World  Wars  I  and 
II,  serving  as  a  guide  for  field  operations 
and  a  basis  for  the  instruction  at 
Leavenworth.  In  general,  it  represented  the 
tactical  experience  acquired  by  the  Army  in 
World  War  I.  FM  100-5  in  its  various 
editions  has  apparently  tried  to  do  much  the 
same,  in  following  the  experiences  of  World 
War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  editing  any  of  these  texts  nor  did  I 
have  much  occasion  to  examine  their  content 
careful  1 y . 

COL  (ret.)  T.N  Dupuy,  author  of  many  books  on  military  history, 


l  v 


commented  on  the  1956  FM  in  Military  Review  . 

The  latest  edition  of  Field  Manual  100-5  . .. 
is  a  very  fine  manual  indeed.  It  is  a 
reassuring  and  comforting  to  read  its  sound, 
forward-looking  exposition  of  current  Army 
doctrine.  Thoughtful  soldiers  will 
appreciate  the  restatement  of  the  principles 
of  war  as  fundamental  truths  proved  by  the 
lessons  of  history;  and  will  approve  clearly 
expressed  recognition  that  these  principles 
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are  no  magic  formula  for  victory  .... 

Feelings  over  the  manual  reflect  one  of  the  age-old  aspects  of 

the  military-  that  of  the  conflict  between  line  and  staff.  Gen 

James  Gavin  commented  that 

I  would  suspect  that  the  quote  attributed  to 
General  Clarke  [about  £il  1 00- S  3  is 
accurate.  Many  of  the  senior  officers,  who 
did  not  have  long-time  service  in  the 
Pentagon,  would  tend  to  be  rather  critical 
of  the  manual  that  came  out  of  the  Pentagon 
staff  discussions.  They  generally  were  of 
the  opinion  that  only  field  soldiers  could 
produce  an  adequate  line  manual. 

My  personal  experience  as  an  active  duty  officer  tends  to 

confirm  the  Army's  indifference  to  the  FM.  The  material 

contained  in  FM1Q0-S  is  of  a  general  nature  and  of  little 

applicability  when  one  is  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  school 

system  the  attitude  that  prevails  is  that  when  one  explicitly 

follows  the  "book"  or  "school"  solution  one's  life  expectancy  is 

dramatically  shortened.  I  therefore  seriously  doubt  that  the 

manual  was  ever  used  as  a  guideline  by  troops  in  the  field.  Its 

greatest  utility  was  probably  as  a  teaching  device  in  the  school 

system  where  company  grade  or  junior  field  grade  officers  could 

become  familiar  with  division  and  above  operations.  This  could 

account  for  the  higher  ranking  officers'  lack  of  interest  in  and 

exposure  to  the  FM  that  was  alluded  to  before.  Certainly 

temperaments  also  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Those  who  stress 

action  (such  as  Patton  and  Clarke)  would  be  less  likely  to  pay 

attention  to  the  manual  than  those  (like  Taylor  and  Bupuy)  who 

were  more  academically  oriented.  Then  again,  writing  of  FMs  was 
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looked  down  upon  by  all  "true"  soldiers  isee  Clarke's 
statements)  as  being  menial  and  unimportant  work.  This 
unpleasant  task  was  probably  farmed  out  to  someone  who  it  was 
felt  could  not  be  trusted  with  troop  command  and  was  a  high 
level  form  of  "make  work." 

Another  interesting  speculation  is  that  the  Army  continued  to 
produce  the  manual  only  half-heartedly  yet  with  enough  substance 
to  give  it  credibility  with  the  goal  of  satisfying  political 
criticism.  This  could  account  in  part  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  report  in  the  1949  and  1954  editions  and  the 
inclusion  of  the  discussion  of  the  Spectrum  of  War  and  flexible 
military  power  as  found  in  the  62  and  68  editions.  Again 
however,  as  there  was  no  supervisory  body  that  reconciled 
military  capabilities  with  requirements  (see  Taylor  s  earlier 
comments;  chances  are  that  there  was  no  civilian  interest  in  the 
FM  either. 

Probably  mere  plausible  is  the  idea  that  the  FM  was  taken 
seriously  as  a  teaching  tool  but  inadequately  developed  due  to 
the  ill-defined  process  of  doctrine  formulation.  Reference  has 
been  made  as  to  how  the  G3  retained  responsibility  for  doctrine 
development  until  the  establishment  of  CDNARC .  This  section  was 
forced  out  of  necessity  to  concentrate  on  operational  problems 
to  the  detriment  of  doctrine  formulation.  Mention  has  also  been 
made  of  how  the  CD  effort  remained  fragmented  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  60s  It  appears  therefore  that 


the  lag  which  has  characterized  the 
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development  of  military  doctrine  stems  not 
from  the  "ignorance  and  formalism  of 
blimpish  generals"  resisting  innovation, 
but,  rather,  from  a  widespread  failure  to 
understand  and  to  perfect  the  complex 
process  of  generalizati^  by  which  sound 
doctrine  is  formulated. 


This  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  complaint  GEN  Taylor  voiced 
earlier  concerning  the  lack  of  an  agency  that  correlated  defense 
requirements  with  forces  on  hand  and  budget  allocations. 

Nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  find  mention  of  an  office  that 
regulated  the  development  of  FM 1 0  0- 5  other  than  mention  that 
it  was  Fort  Leavenworth's  responsibility  to  publish  and  update 
it  As  MG  I.E.  Holley  stated 


There  are  many  organizations  addressing 
doctrinal  problems,  but  how  many  of  them 
have  perfected  adequate  pro  cedures  to 
ensure  that  the  doctrines  produced  represent 
only  the  most  refined  distillates  from 
experience?  ...  On  can  find  statements 
indicating  which  organizations  are 
responsi bl e  bvt  very  little  guidance  on 
how  the  flow  of  information  is  secured 
ai^d  how  the  analysis  is  to  be  conducted 
“(Emphasis  is  Holley's.) 


This  was  to  change  following  Vietnam. 
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*****  1976  The  Substantial  Renaissance  ***** 

The  Army's  situation  following  Vietnam  was  one  that  was  ripe  for 

the  introduction  of  substantial  changes  in  the  way  the  Army  was 

structured  and  fought.  *  The  US  was  withdrawing  from  Vietnam 

where  it  had  been  engaged  in  offensive  operations  for  more  than 

a  decade  against  light  and  elusive  forces. 2  USAREUR's 

capabilities  had  been  rent  asunder  by  its  role  as  a  rotation 

center  for  units  in  Vietnam  and  the  CD  effort  had  neglected 

Europe  in  its  efforts  to  support  the  counter  guerrilla 
3 

struggle.  Concurrently  at  the  national  level,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  was  beginning  to  take  hold.  This  policy  guaranteed 
that  the  US  would  keep  its  treaty  commitments,  provide  a 
nuclear  shield  for  our  friends,  and  furnish  assistance  against 

4 

aggression  to  its  allies.  There  was  still  however,  no  well 

5 

articulated  national  military  policy  so  the  Army  began  to 
concentrate  on  the  defense  of  Central  Europe  against  a  large, 
modern,  and  well  equipped  5oviet  force.6  As  the  Army 
refocused  on  Europe  it  found  it  had  sacrificed  a  decade  of 
doctrinal  and  material  advances  in  the  Central  Region  to  a 
revitalized  Warsaw  Pact  which  was  in  the  process  of  an 
unprecedented  modernization  .  ^ 

Into  this  uncertain  environment  stepped  GEN  Creighton  Abrams  as 
Army  Chief  of  Staff 

Few  if  any  leaders  have  had  a  more  profound 
effect  on  a  bureaucracy.  Preparedness  in 
the  field  had  always  been  his  obsession,  and 
now  he  had  the  authority  to  go  after  the 
"paper-pushers."  He  closed  seven  regional 
Army  headquarters  and  disbanded  numerous 
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support  units  to  redirect  ^rmy  focus  and 
funds  to  the  combat  units. 

One  of  the  major  structural  changes  instituted  was  the  formation 
of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  and  its  absorption 
of  the  Combat  Developments  Command. 

With  this  change  TRADOC  assumed 
responsibility  for  "identifying  the  need  for 
change,  and  describing  clearly  what  ... 

[was!  ...  to  be  done  and  how  tha£  differs 
from  what  has  been  done  before." 

This  was  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  structure  of  the  Army's  CD 
program  and  finally  placed  all  doctrinal  and  development 
agencies  under  one  commander  who  retained  that  function  as  a 
major  responsibility. 

The  first  commander  of  TRADOC,  GEN  William  DePuy,  took  over  in 
June  of  1973.  Prior  to  this  however,  he  had  had  a  meeting  with 
GEN  Abrams  iCoS),  MG  Donn  Starry  (enroute  to  be  Commandant  of 
the  Armor  School),  and  GEN  Thurman  (representing  the  Assistant 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff).  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  decide 
what  areas  TRADOC  should  tackle  first.10  The  consensus  was 
that  the  U5  would  be  faced  by  two  possible  types  of  conflict, 
either  a  mechanized  war  along  European  lines,  or  one  more  like 
the  Vietnam,  Lebanese,  or  Dominican  Republic  experiences.  It 
was  agreed  that  although  the  latter  was  more  likely,  the  former 
posed  the  most  severe  threat  to  the  US  and  should  be  addressed 
first  11  GEN  DePuy  was  therefore  instructed  to  lock  at  and 
review  the  Army's  doctrine  and  put  its  "doctrinal  house  in 
order."  u  It  was  felt  that  a  substantial  amount  of  updating 
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was  needed  since  there  had  been  no  major  changes  in  doctrine 

1  3 


since  World  War  II  No  specific  constraints  or  guidelines 

were  given  to  GEN  DePuy  as  to  what  realignments  were  necessary. 
"GEN  Abrams  gave  me  CGEN  DePuy3  carte  blanche.  However,  his 


[GEN  Abrams'!  ideas  and  mine  CGEN  DePuy's3  were  identical  on 
,14 


tactics."  GENs  DePuy  and  Gorman  later  decided  that  the 
revisons  should  consist  of  a  series  of  training  circulars  that 


would  be  expanded  and  turned  into  field  manuals  after  being  in 

15 


the  field  for  some  time. 


Other  external  events  were  to  influence  Army  doctrine  In 

October  1973  there  occurred  the  Yom  Kippur  War  which  was  to  have 

an  impact  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  forces  engaged. 

"This  was  a  kind  of  fortuitous  occurrence  for  those  involved  in 

restudying  how  the  Army  ought  to  fight."16  "The  startling 

violence  and  consuming  nature  of  that  war  served  to  accelerate 

the  transition  from  the  previous  focus  on  counterinsurgency  to 

1  7 

the  new  focus  on  conventional  warfare."  GEN  Abrams  directed 

TRADOC  to  summarize  the  lessons  of  the  1973  war  and  examine 

1  8 

their  impact  on  the  doctrine  and  tactics  of  the  US  Army. 

Many  studies  were  made  and  the  results  were  compiled  in  the 

1 9 

early  months  of  1974  After  reviewing  these  studies,  the 

Army  leadership  determined  that  the  US  was  severely  unprepared 
to  combat  a  Soviet  threat  and  felt  that  "Revision  of  Army 
tactical  doctrine  literature  was  . .  the  appropriate 
solution."^0  In  October  of  1974  DePuy  wrote  to  the 
Commandants  of  the  various  Army  schools  iwho  now  fell  under 
TRADOC  control)  and  announced  his  intention  to  rewrite  all  the 

6  6 
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important  FMs  by  June  of 


1976  . 


21 


In  conjunction  with  this  in  December  1974  the  first  in  a  series 
of  three  conferences  which  were  to  take  place  at  Camp  A.P.  Hill 
was  convened  GEN  DePuy  called  his  senior  commanders  together 
in  order  tc  discuss  hew  to  tackle  the  problem  of  doctrine 

development.  It  was  here  that  the  series  of  "How-To -F i gh t " 

2  2 

t HTF )  manuals  was  proposed.  These  manuals  were  tc  break 
tradition  with  their  predecessors  in  both  content  and  format. 
Although  utilizing  LMiJilLni.  as  the  “capstone,"  there  were  tc  be 
42  (later  47  j  topics  covered  in  separate  books.  All  were  to 
stress  simplicity  in  presenting  their  concepts  coupled  with 

straightforward  writing  and  graphics  to  enhance  their 

23 

message 


GEN  DePuy  felt  that  these  manuals  should  be  field  manuals  for 
field  soldiers  and  strongly  supported  the  HTF  idea  All  present 
were  apparently  critical  of  previous  FMs  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Army  presented  its  doctrine.  An  excerpt  from  a  video  taped 
briefing  on  03  1 QQ - 5  to  the  staff  of  the  CGSC  highlights  this 
attitude. 


The  current  situation  with  regard  tc 
tactical  competence  in  the  army  is  indeed 
not  good.  I  believe  that  is  an 
understatement.  Unfortunately,  this 
situation  originates  largely  in  our  schools, 
which  over  the  years  fostered  ..A 
preoccupation  with  jargon,  acronyms,  rules, 
tactical  forms,  prescribed  methods,  check 
lists,  over-elaborate  and  pretentious 
definitions,  and  so  on,  our  new  manuals 

have  got  to  help  combat  the  old  pedantry  and 
scholasticism,  not  only  in  the}^  formulation 
but  in  their  language  as  well.1' 
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Although  work  was  started  on  all  HTF  manuals,  the  key  one  was 
recognized  as  being  FM1 00-5  since  it  set  the  tone  for  all  the 
others.  Ft.  Leavenworth  initially  retained  the  responsibility 
for  writing  the  FM  with  one  colonel  from  the  CGSC  staff  tasked 
with  writing  it.  His  instructions  from  GEN  Cushman,  Commandant 

of  CG5C ,  apparently  were  to  "go  listen  to  GEN  DePuy's  speeches 

2  5 

and  write  FM1Q0- 5  . "  Unfortunately,  erudite  speeches  were 

not  enough  to  produce  a  suitable  field  manual  and  by  April  1975 

a  fourth  draft  of  FM1 00-5  was  being  written.  It  was  at  this 

time  that  the  second  A.P.  Hill  conference  took  place. 

The  first  evening  of  the  2  1/2  day 
conference,  GEN  DePuy  had  us  all  divided 
into  groups.  Each  group  was  assigned  a 
specific  piece  of  100-5  to  write.  GEN 
Gorman  headed  up  the  offense  chapter.  GEN 
Tarpiey  of  Ft  Benning,  then  Commandant, 
headed  up  the  defense  chapter  BG  Mueller, 
the  AC  of  Benning,  headed  up  the  retrograde 
chapter  and  GEN  DePuy  personally  took  charge 
of  the  intelligence  chapter,  as  I  recall 
using  COL  Gazley  [author  of  the  previous 
drafts  of  the  76  edition!.  GEN  Cushman  was 
given  nothing  to  do. 

We  wrote  furiously  and  then  everything  was 
typed  furiously.  The  evening  of  the  second 
day  of  the  conference  we  met  again,  for  the 
purpose  of  briefing  what  we  had  done  during 
the  course  of  the  day. . . . 

I  forgot  the  bottom  line  on  Camp  A.P.  Hill 
on  the  second  meeting.  Once  everybody  had 
briefed  on  their  chapters,  GEN  DePuy  turned 
to  GEN  Gorman  and  said,  "Paul,  pick  up  all 
these  papers  and  we'll  take  the  thing  back 
to  Ft  Monroe  and  finisn  100-5."  And  it  was 
only  then  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
second  meeting  at  A.P.  Hill  became  apparent 
to  some,  but  net  to  all.  And  that  purpose 
was  to  quietly  take  100-5  away  from 
Leavenworth  so  that  GEN  DePuy  could 
personally  take  charge  of  the  effort  at  Ft 
Monroe 
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When  asked  if  the  manual's  development  was  taken  from 
Leavenworth  due  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  Leavenworth's 
attempts,  GEN  DePuy  simply  stated  "Yes."^7 

Things  were  not  to  go  smoothly  at  TRADDC  headquarters  either.  A 
Concepts  Section  had  been  established  in  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training  in  August  of  1974.  This 
group  was  given  responsibility  for  continuing  the  work  begun  at 
the  second  conference.  GEN  DePuy  remained  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  on  the  FM  however,  and  decided  to  call  a  third  meeting  at 
A . P  Hill  in  November  of  1975.  Here  he  and  a  select  few  were 
supposed  to  finish  the  manual.  At  this  meeting,  the  chapters 
were  broken  down  in  this  manner: 

GEN  DePuy  Chapter  1  US  Army  Objectives 

GEN  Gorman  Chapter  2  Modern  Weapons  on  the 

Battlefield 

GENs  DePuy  and  Gorman  Chapter  3  How  to  Fight 
GEN  Starry  Chapter  5  Defense 

”  Chapter  6  Retrograde  Operations 

GENs  DePuy  and  Starry  Chapter  4  Offense 

2  8 

The  remainder  were  written  over  time  by  the  various  schools. 

From  that  time  until  its  publication  in  1976,  the  development  of 

FM1 QQ - 3  became  a  project  that  was  supervised  personally  by  GEN 

29 

DePuy.  Much  of  the  later  work  he  did  himself.  The 
finishing  touches  were  not  completed  in  a  vacuum  however.  All 
active  duty  three-  and  four-star  generals  were  invited  to 
comment  on  earlier  drafts  All  retired  four-star  generals  were 
also  consulted,  as  were  others.30  Such  notables  as  5.L.A. 
Marshall  and  GEN  James  Gavin  were  even  asked  for  comments. 
Coordination  of  the  concepts  were  made  with  the  Germans  (to 
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ensure  continuity  with  their  FM1Q0- 100  C  omma nd  i n  Ba  t  t 1 e  )  ,  the 

3  1 

Israelis,  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Throughout  the 
Army's  senior  leadership  there  was  widespread  support  for  the 
changes . 


The  end  product  differed  substantially  from  the  1966  version. 

The  first  difference,  that  of  format  and  presentation  style  has 

been  mentioned.  A  second  major  difference  in  its  philosophy  was 

that  it  was  “NATO  driven,  weapon  oriented  and  an  effort  to 

3  2 

simplify  for  training  purposes  “  The  focus  was  on 

mechanized  warfare  and  weapons  characteristics,  trends,  and 

applications  were  emphasized.33  A  third  consideration  that 

weighed  heavily  on  the  manual  was  the  need  for  compa t i bi 1  i  t y 

3  4 

with  the  German  policy  of  forward  defense  along  the  border. 

This  constrained  much  of  the  later  defensive  operational 
planning  and  tactical  thinking.  A  fourth  political  factor  that 
was  reflected  was  the  idea  that  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort 

It  appears  to  be  a  major  planning  assumption 
of  the  new  “How  to  Fight"  manuals  that  a 
So v i e t /Warsaw  Pact  attack  will  be  nonnuclear 
and  will  be  countered  by  nonnuclear  means. 

As  such,  Army  doctrinal  developments  have 
been  influenced  more  by  the  changes  in  the 
intensity  and  lethality  of  conventional 
weaponry  that  has  evolved  over  the  past 
several  decades  than  by  nuclear  developments 
ana  the  Soviet  emphasi^ given  to  warfare  in 
a  nuclear  environment. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  manual. 

This  manual  sets  forth  the  basic  concepts  of 
US  Army  doctrine  These  concepts  form  the 
foundation  for  what  is  taught  in  our  service 
schools,  and  the  guide  for  training  and 
combat  developments  throughout  the  Army. 
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This  manual  is  intended  for  use  by 
commanders  and  trainers  at  all  echelons. 

That  the  FM  was  designed  to  be  read  and  studied  is  further 

confirmed  by  the  attention  that  went  into  designing  its  format. 

One  other  little  recognized  aspect  intended  to  gain  visibility 

for  the  manual  is  that  it  was  publicized  heavily,  unlike  its 

predecessors . 


100-5  is  probably  the  most  widely  read  field 
manual  ever  published  in  the  United  States 
Army  It  was  published  with  a  great  deal  of 
advertising  and  set  forth  the  new  doctrine 
for  the  United  States  Army  Previous 
editions  of  100-5,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
field  manuals,  had  been  published  without 


fanfare,  and  therefore 
much  attention. 


never  did  receive 


It  was  however,  also  targeted  at  general  officers  and  designed 
to  make  them  appreciate  how  the  battlefield  had  changed  since 

O  Q 

the  US  had  last  engaged  in  conventional  combat. 


A  secondary  purpose  of  the  manual  was  to  drag  the  entire  Army 

away  from  the  World  War  II  mindset  and  into  the  70's.  The 

emphasis  on  the  first  battle  was  an  attempt  to  offset  the 

assumptions  which  had  governed  military  policy  in  the  past-  that 

time  and  material  would  eventually  rectify  initial 
3  9 

disadvantages.  This  was  the  primary  goal  for  Chapter  2 

During  the  past  several  decades,  the  nature 
of  battle  has  changed-  not  abruptly  but 
nonetheless  significantly. 

The  war  in  the  Middle  East  in  1973  might 
well  portend  the  nature  of  modern  battle 
Arabs  and  Israelis  were  armed  with  the 
latest  weapons,  and  the  conflict  approached 
a  des  t  rue  t  i  veijgss  once  attributed  only  to 
nuclear  arms 

4  1 

Once  again  the  offense  is  the  preferred  form  of  combat.  The 
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types  of  offensive  operations  listed  are  the  movement  to 

contact,  hasty  attack,  deliberate  attack,  exp  1 o i t a t i on ,  and 
4  2 

pursuit  In  contrast  to  the  1968  FM  the  defense  is  rated 

almost  as  highly  as  the  offense. 

While  it  is  generally  true  that  the  outcome 
of  combat  derives  from  the  results  of 
offensive  operations,  it  may  frequently  be 
necessary,  even  advisable,  to  defend. ...  In 
fact  the  defender  has  every  advantage  but 
one-  he  does  not  have  the  initiative.  To 
gain  the  initiative  he  must  attack. 

Therefore,  at  tack  i  s  a  vital  oa  r t  of  al 1 
defensive  operations  . 

Contrary  to  previous  editions,  there  is  no  distinction  between 

mobile  or  position  defense.  The  battle  is  viewed  as  being 

conducted  through  the  use  of  battle  positions  at  battalion  and 

company  level  in  which  the  commander  positions  and  maneuvers  his 

forces  so  to  delay,  defend,  or  attack.  The  defense  was  elastic, 

44 

not  brittle,  and  seen  to  be  fluid.  GEN  DePuy  called  it  "a 

mobile  defense  with  the  action  compressed  into  a  relatively 

4  S 

shallow  zone  forward  along  the  German  border."  Later  this 
defense  was  to  be  known  as  the  "active  defense." 


The  name  was  chosen  by  GEN  DePuy  because  "we  were  forced  to 

choose  a  name  .  .  [since!  . .  people  were  assigning  their  own 

4  6 

names  most  of  which  carried  the  wrong  message."  The  process 

used  in  developing  the  name  for  the  defense  is  illuminating. 

The  next  sequence  occurred  in  January... 

1976  During  an  Israeli  symposium  held  at 
Knox  we  had  three  evenings  meetings  at  Henry- 
House  ....  Those  in  attendance  were  GEN 
DePuy,  MAJ  Wilder,  GEN  Latham,  COL  Bradford, 

GEN  Starry  and  LTC  Scribner.  The  purpose  of 
the  meetings  was  to  further  discuss  and 
come  up  with  a  name  for  the  defense  .  As 
I  recall  the  second  night  when  we  met,  there 
had  been  a  party  at  COL  Otis'  house  DePuy 
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preceded  Starry  and  Latham  to  the  Henry 
House  and  when  he  walked  in,  Wilder, 

Scribner,  and  Bradford  were  already  there 
with  charts  showing  what  it  was  that  we  had 
come  up  with.  We  recommended  the  mobile 
defense  and  GEN  DePuy  said,  "Nope.  We're 
gonna  call  it  the  active  defense."  And 
that's  how  the  name  active  defense  was  born. 

I  have  since  figured  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  liked  the  name  . . .  was 
because  it  was  the  name  used  to  describe  a 
defense  similar  to  the  active  defense  used 
by  the  Soviets  on  the  Eastern  Front  in  World 
War  II.  He  had  just  recently  read  some 
pamphlets  which  described  interviews  with 
German  generals  following  World  War  II  iij7 
which  he  came  across  the  active  defense. 

DePuy  stated  that  the  closest  analogy  to  active  defense  was  the 

11th  Panzer  Division  defense  of  the  Chir  under  GEN  Hermann 

Balck.  DePuy  knew  Balck  and  the  latter's  experiences  may  have 

4  8 

helped  form  DePuy's  concepts. 


The  defensive  zone  was  organized  into  three  areas,  the  covering 

49 

force  area,  main  battle  area,  and  rear  area.  Although 
similar  to  the  defensive  echelons  found  in  the  1968  version, 
there  were  major  differences.  The  covering  forces  were  to  fight 
the  enemy  and  force  him  to  deploy.  Their  mission  was  to  strip 
away  the  enemy's  reconnaissance  elements  and  reveal  where  the 
main  enemy  thrust  was  heading  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  earlier  security  zone  which  was  primarily  a  reconnaissance 
screen  The  main  battle  area  was  "the  area  in  which  the  main 
battle  will  be  fought  Unlike  the  earlier  mobile  defense, 

the  new  concept  stressed  fighting  the  battle  as  far  forward  as 
possible.  It  was  here  that  the  manual  perhaps  makes  an  original 
contribution  to  tactical  theory  In  the  strategic  defense, 
reserves  are  ofttimes  considered  to  be  those  forces  uncommited 
or  least  engaged  The  1976  edition  asserts  that  tactical  forces 
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can  be  viewed  in  the  same  manner  Concentration  of  these 

unengaged  units  from  within  the  battle  area  is  seen  as  i  „  best 

means  of  obtaining  reserves  ^  The  rear  area  became  the  area 

for  combat  and  administrative  support  units  to  operate  in,  in 

contrast  to  the  1966  edition  where  the  reserve  area  contained 

the  counterattack  force  ^  Apparently,  much  of  the  work  that 

resulted  in  the  change  in  the  composition  and  mission  of  the 

battle  areas  was  done  at  Ft  Knox  in  a  study  called  Hunfeld 
5  3 

II  This  was  a  manual  simulation  designed  tc  determine  what 

the  strength  of  the  covering  force  should  be 

Once  again,  the  name  for  the  covering  force  was  coined  by  GEN 
DePuy . 

During  1974  and  75 ...how  to  defend  was 
argued  at  Leavenworth.  Ultimately  the 
active  defense  as  described  by  Knox  was 
indorsed  by  GEN  DePuy  and  adopted.  However, 
one  thing  that  occurred  was  a  change  from 
the  term  initial  battle  area  to  covering 
force  area  .  As  the  argument  ensued,  GEN 

DePuy  asked  the  Canadian  Liason  Officer  at 
Ft  Leavenworth  what  they  called  their 
forward  area  He  said  “covering^orce  area" 
and  from  then  on  the  name  stuck 

Unconventional  warfare  is  not  addressed  in  the  manual.  It  is 

instead,  covered  in  a  separate  field  manual  entitled  Count  er 

Guenl  la  Qperat  ions  This  is  apparently  recognition  that  UW  is 

a  highly  specialized  operation  and  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the 

Army  It  may  also  have  been  separated  as  part  of  the  effort  to 

refocus  the  Army  on  Europe  and  away  from  Vietnam. 

The  role  of  the  leader  and  need  for  solid,  realistic  training  is 
stressed  throughout  the  manual.  The  third  chapter  of  the  FM 
replaces,  in  effect,  the  sections  on  command  and  leadership  in 
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Pievious  editions  Inis  chapter  is  simply  entitled  "How  to 
Fight"  The  role  played  ty  leaders  in  the  new  doctrine  is 
discussed  m  detail  The  thrust  of  the  section  is  on  combat 
unit  leaders  ana  what  actions  they  need  tc  take,  highlighting 

S  c 

the  desire  t :  produce  a  us  a  tie  manual  for  field  soldiers 

The  chapters  on  special  'weapons  were  written  by  the  U5  Army 

Nuclear  and  Chemical  Agency  When  the  draft  was  compiled, 

classified  release  times  were  Placed  in  it  GEM  LePuy  overrode 

the  ctjecticns  of  these  who  were  concerned  with  security  and 

c  c 

published  the  FIT  as  it  was.”  Ecth  sections  stress  US 

vulnerabilities  and  strengths  in  both  fields  while  attempting  to 

provide  guidance  tor  use  in  the  field.  Although  the  US  ruled 

cut  first  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
5  1 

Convention,  it  retained  the  option  cf  using  nuclear  weapons 

if  and  when  it  was  felt  they  would  be  needed  for  defensive 

purposes. Nuclear  weapons  remained,  however,  ancillary  to 

c  9 

the  conventional  battle”  Again,  this  was  motivated  by 
political  concerns  as  it  was  in  the  i'V6ts  edition. 

It  is  difficult  tc  say  what  ha  a  the  greatest  effect  on  F1T1 00-5 
t 1  /  ?  6  » .  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Army  as  well  as  the 
nation  was  undergoing  a  period  of  deep  introspection  following 
the  Vietnam  War  Once  again,  the  US  saw  its  security  linked 
primarily  tc  the  de tense  cf  Western  Europe.  Here  the  Soviets 
had  been  steadily  pursuing  a  program  of  modernisation  that 
alarmed  leaders  at  all  levels  cf  the  military.  At  the  same 
time,  organisational  changes  in  the  Army  brought  about  the  first 
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inn  i  tut  jcn  d  e  i  i  g  ri  e  d  to  slu:id3t?  t  rt  e  requiretitsiit  =  t  or  a  ri  3 
oversee  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  seme  agency  (TRADOC,1 
Several  talented  and  dynamic  personalities  surfaced  during  this 
period  and  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  as  portrayed  in  the  FHs  Although  many  senior  military 
officials  reviewed  the  FM,  the  final  version  of  FM1 00-5  tl976i 
remained  a  personal  project  of  the  TRADOC  commander,  GEM  DePuy 
tin  conjunction  with  GEMs  Starry  and  Gorman)  and  reflects  his 
opinions  The  1973  Arab- Israeli  War  oriented  the  Army  on 
weapons  ana  systems,  forcing  it  to  come  cut  of  its  doctrinal 
mindset  which  had  been  based  on  World  War  II  equipment  and 
tactics.  The  final  edition  of  LDllJiiLoi.  t  1  9  7  6  9  therefore  sparked 
what  GEM  DePuy  was  later  to  call  a  "substantial  renna i ssanoe"  in 
doctrine. 
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*  +  r  t  i  C  •-•IJC  LU5 1  All  f  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

since  i  v  4  5  the  thirac  ter  ct  the  materia!  placed  in  LM  3  OQ-5 
has  been  shaped  by  a  number  oi  factors  externa]  to  and  within 
the  military.  The  1949  edition  was  a  reflection  of  the  Army  s 
AW  I  I  experiences  and  the  numerous  postwar  conferences 
commissioned  tc  review  the  Army  s  tactics  and  organization. 


LSI  Op: 


he  theater  from  which  the  majority  of  the  lessons 


v e  i  e  drawn  and  £U  1  u it  -  S  »  1  9  4  9  i  continued  t  c  retain  a 
.  c  r.  ■  e  n  t  i  on  a  1  .  mass  army  orientation  towards  combat  The 
imp] icat i  ins  of  the  atomic  tome  were  only  beginning  to  be  felt 
however  and  the  Army  s  r.le  in  future  land  combat  was  slowly 
:  e i n  g  overshadowed  by  the  Air  force  s  “Fig  Bombers . " 


i  t  h  ugh  fhe  Korean  ..dr  was  a  very  different  conflict  from  that 
i  *  I  I  ’he  tactics  ana  doctrine  employed  there  remained 
.  s  e  n  t  i  a  1  1  y  these  found  in  £tl  AiLUrJi.  t  1  9  4  9  ;  .  The  1  9  54  edition 


tew  changes  in  the  concept  of  c  f  f  e n  a i . *  operations 


'cat  .cull  b  *  a  ttiituted  tc  experience  gained  in  the  Korean  War, 
rut  n:  substantial  differences  were  introduced.  Emphasis  on  the 
atomic  bomb  ana  Air  Force  delivery  means  had  taken  much  cf  the 
;  ••  a  1  a  b  1  e  research  ana  procurement  funding  from  the  Army  and  so 
the  weapons  in  use  ir.  the  ear  i  y  1  9  5  0s  were  predominantly  those 
that  had  teen  used  in  1945  Tactics  therefore  reflected  the 
y  e  a  p ; n  r  v  available  The  rise  of  Massive  Retaliation  ana  its 
creeminer.ee  in  the  1  5  0  s  was  detrimental  to  the  Army  and  forced 

its  leadership  tc  engage  in  a  continuous  struggle  for  the  Army  s 
survival  as  a  functioning  entity  The  interest  of  the  officer 
corps  was  therefore  riveted  to  the  atomic  battlefield  throughout 
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the  1  7  5  c  tut  t  r  n  i  e  3  t  :  :  r,  a  d  2  p  ting  V  *11  tactics  t  :•  at m  1  c 

conditions  and  a e v e  i  c  p  i r. g  new  organ i  za  t  j  cns  t  t  he  Pen  t  cmi  c 
Division  and  STRAC  >  as  solutions  to  the  problems  it  laced 
Korea  had  also  developed  an  attitude  in  the  eiticer  corps  that 
to  stereo  caieerism  as  opposed  to  professionalism  and  readiness 
and  doctrinal  issues  suffered  from  neglect  All  these  factors 
combined  to  retard  the  development  of  doctrine  as  expressed  in 
FH  throughout  the  early  195us 

I  he  1  i  rs  t  major  change  in  the  FH  since  WW1I  was  brought  about  in 
1  it l  in  conjunction  with  the  election  of  a  new  president.  The 
land  combat  role  was  given  new  emphasis  and  the  Army  onoe  again 
regained  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  other  services.  UW 
became  a  key  part  of  the  Army  =  reason  for  existence  due  to 
Kennedy  s  personal  interest  in  it  and  also  to  the  announced 
intentions  of  trie  Soviets  to  support  it.  To  reorient  the  Army 
from  the  nuclear  battlefield  and  prepare  it  for  UW  and 
conventional  operations,  a  new,  more  flexible  division  structure 
was  adopted  (ROAD).  Although  these  actions  were  taken  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  respond  to  a  wide  range  of 
situations  worldwide,  the  emphasis  remained  cn  the  European 
t  nr  eat  Doctrine  as  tound  in  lDLUcwS  therefore  changed  only 

slightly  une  significant  change  however  was  the  inclusion  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  nations  new  strategy  (which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  change  in  political  leadership)  and  its 
implications  for  the  Army 


Technological 


a  a  v  a  n  c  e  s 


isc  made  miner  inroads  into  the  manual 
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Luring  the  1950 a  tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  teen  developed 
which  ecu  id  te  easily  employed  on  the  1960  battlefield  Special 
„e spans  had  come  of  age  and  although  they  remaine-d  secondary  to 
the  conventional  effort,  the  Army  recognized  that  their 
introduction  would  bring  about  fundamental  changes  to  the 
battlefield  Airmobile  operations  were  finally  addressed  cn  a 
large  scale  and  became  a  prominent  part  of  the  Army  s  arsenal 
This  was  partly  in  answer  to  the  problems  brought  about  by  the 
increasingly  destructive  power  of  nuclear  'weapons  and  partly  due 
to  the  UW  threat. 

From  19e2.  until  1  9  7  5  changes  in  the  FM  were  limited  even  though 
a  new  edition  appeared  in  19  ? a  Strategic  airlift  gained  a 

prominent  position  in  the  manual  through  the  introduction  of 
pr e po s i t i onsd  equipment  and  the  need  for  rapidly  deployable 
forces  required  by  Flexible  Response.  Airmobility  continued  to 
gain  importance  as  the  Army  s  role  in  Vietnam  grew  and  the 
helicopter  became  the  Army  s  workhorse  there.  The  use  cf 
electronic  •.carfare  devices  also  increased  as  America  attempted 
to  bring  its  technological  sophistication  into  play  and  this  is 
reflected  m  the  increased  coverage  this  subject  received  in  £H 
liLUr_S  ’  1 9  e  6  ;  Unfortunately  for  the  development  of  LL1  100-5  , 

the  war  in  Vietnam  consumed  almost  all  of  the  Army's  energies 
and  sc  conventional  combat  was  neglected  Even  it  the  Army  had 
reen  able  to  devote  time  to  other  areas,  doctrinal 
responsibilities  were  sc  fragmented  amengt  various  Army  agencies 
tnat  control  and  coordination  cf  their  efforts  was  difficult  and 
unproductive  At  the  same  time.  Army  leadership  at  all  levels 
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apparently  ignored  HI  J.lLU:wS.  and  tailed  to  utilize  its 
potential  as  a  training  and  standardization  tool. 


The  decade  following  Vietnam  changed  all  this  The  time  was 
ripe  lor  ma.ior  revisions  in  the  way  tne  Army  functioned  The 
Vietnam  trauma  had  brought  atcut  a  great  deal  of  introspection 
on  tne  part  of  the  officer  corps  and  tnere  emerged  widespread 
recognition  that  the  Army  s  organisation  and  doctrine  required 
revision  The  division  of  CONARC  into  FORSCOM  and  TP.ADOC  was  an 
organizational  move  to  bring  all  CL  efforts  under  one  agency  and 
thus  provide  tne  tramework  for  the  solution  to  the  doctrinal 
problem.  Eut  even  this  might  net  have  been  enough  had  net  GEN 
Abrams  been  appointed  CoS  and  GEN  DePuy  the  TRADOC  Commander. 
Ecth  set  cut  to  institute  major  revisions  in  the  Army's 
organization  and  philosophy  and  were  strong  enough  to  make  the 
changes  take  held  The  result  was  that  the  Army  was  reoriented 
towards  a  conventional  European  role  as  its  major  concern  and 
began  to  seriously  review  its  doctrine. 

The  1  V  7  i  war  in  trie  Middle  East  also  effected  the  U  .  5  .  Army 
tremendously  as  it  erupted  during  these  efforts  to  reform  the 
military  It  pointed  out  in  jramatic  fashion  how  the  technology 
ct  the  40s  had  been  replaced  by  mere  devastating  weaponry  The 
information  gleaned  from  the  Army  s  investigation  of  this 
conflict  was  studied  in  depth  and  was  a  major  factor  in  the  high 
visibility  weapons  systems  received  in  IL1  liijiwJL  i  1/76) 

The  l?7o  FM  was  to  become  the  personal  project  of  GEN  William 
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DePuy  and  his  influence  on  the  manual  is  unmistakable  Even  so, 
others  figured  prominently  in  its  development.  GENs  Starry, 
Gorman,  and  Maddox  in  particular  contributed  significantly  to 
the  doctrine  in  £fcl  100-5  (1976).  Almost  all  senior  officers 
had  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  it  as  it  was  reviewed  by  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  Army 

Political  realities  also  shaped  much  of  the  material  in  the  new 
FM  The  German  policy  of  forward  defense  along  the  border 
conditioned  the  defensive  doctrine  that  ultimately  became  known 
as  the  "Active  Defense."  It  was  emphasized  in  the  manual  to 
such  a  degree  however  that  the  Army  was  criticized  as  being 
defensively  oriented  for  many  years  This  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  authors  of  the  FM  and  the  authors  remained  adamant 
supporters  of  the  offense 

The  thread  that  links  all  the  FMs  together  is  that  until  the 
mid-1  970s,  fH  IQ 0- 5  was  largely  ignored  by  the  Army 
leadership  The  FM  was  never  treated  seriously  as  a  manual  for 
use  in  the  field  and  was  looked  upon  with  disdain  by  the 
majority  of  the  military  The  lack  of  interest  is  confirmed  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  the  senior  officers  professed  to  have 
concerning  the  FM  This  points  to  the  inability  of  the  Army  to 
recognize  the  role  doctrine  should  play  in  achieving  unity  of 
thought  and  effort  among  its  units  and  leaders  The  formation 
of  TRADOC  was  a  partial  recognition  of  the  need  for  the 
construction  of  a  solid  doctrinal  base  Until  this  organization 
was  brought  into  existence,  doctrine  formulation  was  fragmented 
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throughout  the  Army  and  there  was  no  one  final  source  of 
authority  tor  doctrinal  matters 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Holleys  statement  that  the  lack  of 
development  in  doctrine  was  caused  less  by  the  incompetence  and 
ignorance  of  blimp ish  generals  than  by  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  what  doctrine  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  developed.  When  the 
development  of  JQ1  100-5  from  World  War  II  to  1975  is 
considered  this  statement  appears  to  be  true.  A  new  version  of 
the  FM  was  published  in  1982.  It  differs  markedly  from  that 
brought  out  in  1978  Whether  it  will  have  the  impact  that  the 
1976  FM  did  remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  as  were  many  of  its  predecessors. 


s 
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Laird,  Melvin.  “Unforgettable  Creighton  Abrams."  Reader  s 
Digest  ,  July  1976,  pp.  72-6. 
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Lind,  William  5  Some  Doctrinal  Quest  ions  Lax  Lhs.  United 
States  Army  HiLiLAHY  BaiLL£_W  -  March  1977,  pp.  54-65. 

Written  while  Lind  was  aide  to  Senator  Taft  Detailed  criticism 
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Loomis,  Dan  G.  BG  "FM100-5  OPERATIONS:  A  Review."  tJLLLLAXli. 
Review  March  1977,  p p.66-9  Discusses  the  idea  that  FM1 0Q -5 
is  tacit  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  defense  of  US  cn  outer 
approaches  Useful  for  study. 
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Mill  is.  Walter.  Am  e  r lean  Mi  1 i t  3  rv  Thought  New  York:  The 
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Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  McNamara.  Moderate  use. 

N  e  y ,  Virgil.  Tkfi.  Evolution  J2i_  the  Armored  Infantry  5_gu.ad 
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Way,  Virgil  Evol  ut  ion  uL  Mil  i  t  ary  linUL  C  on,tr,pJ—,.  iLDD.  D...C— 

1  9  6  5  AD.  .  Combat  Operations  research  Group,  10  September  1  9  6  5. 
DTIC  number  AD-  472  211  65-  22.  Discusses  the  role  of  the 
leader  and  communication  in  control  of  units.  Not  of  use. 

I'l e  y  ,  Virgil.  Ev  o  1  u  t  ion  i_tt£  Hi.  AnaSL  DininidLIL^  XiL  . 

Combat  Operations  Research  Group.  DTIC  number  AD-  697  694. 
Summary  oi  changes  in  divisional  structure  over  the  period 
listed.  Moderate  value  to  this  study. 

Mey,  Virgil  mi  X.q  ui  pace  at  uL  Uis.  Inla-nlxz  £i.f.  l.e 

£a_lia_d  Ccmbat  Operations  Reserach  Group.  DTIC  number  is  AD- 
461  43  9  u  5  -  11.  Not  found  by  the  DTIC  so  not  used 

Ney,  Virgil  .  Limr-L  uL  Uhi  £i_£.i_i  LLaruiiJ.  Rev.is.w  Dwml  Anam  EL  . 
DTIC  number  AD-  o2u  266  67-  21  Net  found  by  DTIC  so  net  used. 

Oseth,  John.  -"Where  the  Army  Has  Steed.”  Mill  tarv  Rev  i  e  w  , 
feoiuary  19 si,  pp  61-  71  Discussion  of  the  development  of 
internal  defense  ana  development  doctrine  as  it  relates  to 
national  policy  Minimmal  amount  on  FM 1 0  0 -  5  . 

Patrick,  John  “Banned  at  Fort  Monroe,  Or  the  Article  the  Army 
Deesn  t  Want  Ycu  to  Read  "  Armed  Xix.115.  Jo  ur  na  1  I  n  t  er  na  t  i  on  a  1 
,  October  1996,  pp.26  Discusses  article  by  Lind  which  was 

critical  of  XfcllDiLoX  and  whose  publication  was  supposedly 
blocked  by  the  Army  Claims  to  have  privileged  information  on 

how  people  in  the  Army  disapprove  of  the  76  FM  Excellent  for 
P  o  s  t  -  7  6  period 

£-£.AXl  Harbor  At  tack  V o  1  s  .  1-39  Washington:  USGPu,  1946. 
Detailed  look  at  arrangements  surrounding  defenses  in  December 
of  1941.  No  mention  cf  mandatory  inclusion  in  Army  papers 

Porreoa,  David  View  Tactics  and  Beyond  "  Military  Re  v l ew  , 
May  177?,  pp  21-  9.  Discusses  tactics  the  author  used  in 

exercises  in  Fcrt  Leavenworth  manual  war  games  which  differed 
f  r r m  active  lei ense  Not  of  use. 

Reference  XiLawim  Lia-imm  in  iiu.  Leilli  fcian.nl  il 

Combat  Dl22.i_in.ILl.  ,  2  Vc-ls  Ft  Leavenworth  U5ACG5C,  1971 

Contains  s elected  readings  as  stated  A  few  give  impact  of 
strategic  policies  tn  division  structures 
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Rose,  John  Iiu£  Lvo  1  u  1 1  oa  ii.  iia.  Army.  Ulus!  ea,r  D.o  c  U  1  n,e  1 94  S-sQ 
Boulder,  Colorado  west  view  Press,  198  0  Argues  lor 
comprehensive  review  of  US  nuclear  doctrine  Some  information 
on  how  nuclear  doctrine  as  contained  in  the  FM  was  brought 
about  . 

Rumbaugh,  Lynn.  "A  Lock  at  US  Army  Operations  Research  -  Past 
and  Present  .  "  McLean,  v a  Research  Analysis  Corporation,  April 
1964  Not  of  use 

Schlesinger,  James  R.  “The  Continuing  Challenge  to  America." 
Reader  s  Digest  ,  April  1976,  pp.bl-5.  Another  view  cf  Soviet 
threat  to  US  as  Soviets  expand  militarily  and  gain  influence 
around  glebe.  Not  cf  use. 

Smith,  Dale  "The  Role  of  Air  Power  in  Recent  History.” 

Military  Affairs  ,  Summer  1955,  pp.  103-4.  Discusses  how 
airpower  has  made  mobilzation  and  minuteman  obsolete.  Not  of 
use. 

Starry,  Donn  GEN  ''FM1G0-5."  Mil  i  t  a  r  v  Review  ,  August  1  976, 
pp.2-11  Excellent  general  discussion  of  how  the  active  defense 
evolved  Differs  slightly  from  that  view  presented  by  Scribner 

Stone,  Thomas  R  COL  "Flexible  Forces  for  the  1980s." 

Mil  i  t  ar  v  Rev i ew  ,  December  1961,  pp  5  7-  6  6.  Discusses  the  need 
for  flexible  forces  to  be  developed  tor  use  in  meeting  US  policy 
goals.  net  of  use 

Taylor,  John  w.  "A  Method  for  Developing  Doctrine.'1  Military 
Review  ,  March  1979,  pp  70-5  Suggested  revision  of 
organizations  and  processes  invlved  in  the  formulation  of 
doctrine  Nothing  on  historical  development  cf  FM1 QQ -5 

Taylor,  Maxwell  Th  e  lLQ£_£r_tAi.n.  Trumpet  .  New  York  Harper  and 
Brothers,  Publishers,  I960.  Good  insider's  view  of  conflicts 
over  approaches  tc  strategic  problems  by  DoD  during  mid  and  late 
50s  Although  it  does  not  mention  FM 1 0  Q -  5  it  dees  suggest 
that  politically  motivated  policy  decisions  shape  the  structure 
cf  the  defense  establishment. 

Tate.  Clyde  COL  and  LTC  LB  Holder.  "New  Doctrine  for  the 
Defense."  Mil  i  t  a  r  v  R_£.y_i£i?  March  1961,  pp  2-  9.  Limited 
discussion  of  evolution  of  FM  1 0  0 -  5  and  mainly  discusses  new 
concept  of  detensein  62  edition 

"TRADuC '  f  Reply  '  Armed  j FiX2_£i.  Journal  ,  October 

1976,  pp  27-6  Response  tc  charges  made  in  Patrick's  article  . 
L;;cel  lent  ter  use 

Trcmpowsky,  Alfonso  "Evolution  of  the  Infantry  Division" 
Military  Review  ,  June  1960,  pp  60-8.  General  discussion  of  the 
infantry  division  Not  of  use 
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Wagner,  Robert  E  “Active  Defense  and  All  That  "  Mi  1 1 t  a  r  v 
J_£.W  ,  August  I96  0,  pp  4-13.  Examination  and  support  of  the 
active  defense  using  an  example  drawn  from  the  area  of  the  2nd 

ACR  in  Germany  Not  of  use  Apparently,  much  of  this  is  based 

on  actual  defense  plans  with  just  a  few  terrain  features 
switched 

Weeks,  John  Ai_£AJil_t  Ltijm  iiis.  Ikw_  A  diS-taxY.  jq.l  Airtcrm 

Wa rf are  New  York:  GP  Putnams  Sens,  1976.  General  history  of 

airborne  forces  Limited  utility  for  study  of  FM 100-5  . 

Wei  g  ley,  Russell  ed  Ike.  AffiiXULAJl  ££_a.liEL3.S.  la  ±k£ 

f-i  l  s  t  c  r  v  o  f  liia  Llili_LariL  la  Am  e  r  i  :  a  n  Society  Reading,  Mass 
Addison-  Wes  1 ?y  Pufcl ishing  Co.,  1 ? b 9  Series  of  papers  on 
various  top:  os  concerning  the  American  military.  Net  of  Use. 

Weigley,  Russell.  Ikf.  Ameri can  W  a  v  £i.  Wa  r  New  York: 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co  ,  1973.  Should  be  the  second  book  read 

in  a  study  of  FM1 uu -  5  to  put  it  into  a  historical  perspective. 

Weigiey,  Rus-  ell.  Ike.  History  c  f  Ike  Uni  ted  States  Army  New 
York :  Ma cm i 1 1  an  Publishing  Co.,  INC ,  1  9  67  Excellent  history  of 

the  US  Army  FM1 0  0  - S  seldom  mentioned  but  provides  solid 

background  tor  study  of  F li 

Westmoreland,  William  C  “The  Future  Army  -  A  Volunteer  Force." 
I ,  e i e  n  a  e  Industrial  Bulletin.  December  1  9  7  0,  pp.1-2.  Discusses 

these  factors  impacting  on  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  adopt  an 
all -volunteer  force.  Not  of  use 


Wyman,  Willard  GEN  “The  United  States  Army:  its  Doctrine  and 
Influence  on  US  Military  Strategy  “  Military  Review  ,  March 
195b,  pp  3-13  Address  to  Air  War  College  by  Commander  of 
CuNARC  Discusses  assumptions  upon  which  doctrine  is  based, 
form  ct  future  operations,  and  current  doctrinal  thought  in 
general  l  t  ies 
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APPENDIX  A  -  Abbreviations 
CD  -  Combat  Developments 

CGf-C  or  USCGSC  -  Command  and  General  Staff  College 

CON ARC  -  Continental  Army  Command 

C c 5  -  Chief  of  Staff 

CuP  -  Combat  Outpost 

C  £  I  -  Combat  Studies  Institute 

DA  -  Department  of  the  Army 

DoD  -  Department  of  Defense 

GOP  -  General  Outpost 

FM  -  Field  Manual 

JC5  -  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

JSOP  -  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan 

MLR  -  11a  in  Line  of  Resistance 

MO  I F  -  Military  Operaticns  Against  Irregular  Forces 
MOMAR  I  -  Modern  Mobile  Army  I 
NSC  -  National  Security  Council 
OP  -  Outposts 

ORO  -  Operations  Research  Office 

ROAD  -  Reorganization  Objectives  Army  Division 

STRAC  -  Strategic  Army  Corps 

UW  -  Unconventional  Warfare 

WSEG  -  Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group 
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APPENDIX  B  -  Organizations  and  Individuals 
Contacted  icr  Study  of  FM1 QQ - 5 

Combined  Arms  Research  Library  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Ft  Leavenworth,  KS . 

Department  of  Tactics,  USA  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
Ft  Leavenworth,  KS  (Agency  repcnsible  for  FM1 OP -S  ) 

GEN  Bruce  C  Clarke 

GEM  Matthew  Ridgway 

GEN  James  Gavin 

GEM  Maxwell  Taylor 

GEM  Wi  1  1  l  am  DePuy 

GEN  Dcnn  Starry 

Combined  Arms  Library,  Ft  Knox,  KY  . 

Combined  Arms  Library,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga  . 

Department  of  Tactics,  Ft.  kncx,  Ga 
Department  of  Tactics,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

Center  for  Military  History,  Washington,  DC. 

GEN  John  Cushman 

Doctrine  Department,  TRADOC  Headquarters,  Ft.  Monroe,  VA . 

US  Army  Military  History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA. 

COL  Edwin  Scribner 

Combat  Studies  Institute,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS . 

General  Services  Administration  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service,  Washington,  DC. 


